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HANDWOVEN GIFTS 


Beyond Pine Mountain’ at the junction of Greasy-.and 
Big Laurel Creeks, stands an outpost of the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School, a log house and.a community. | 
building. Here, where in pioneer days native industries 
flourished, trained workers have set up a weaving shop 
to provide an outlet for community skills. 


The products specialized in, typical of this section, are 
| striped blankets and wool coverlets woven in the tradi- 
‘tional patterns of Whig Rose, Single Chariot Wheel, 
Mary Simmon's Double Bowknot, Double Chariot 
Wheels, Pine Bloom, and Pine Knot. Only vegetable 
dyes are used in these products which also include 
runners, wall hangings, shawls, luncheon sets, towels, 
cushion coyers and upholstery materials. 
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_and will be appreciated. 
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ANNIE B. KERR 
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Nine charming stories, of nine nationalities, rich 
in memories of old-country celebrations around 
the festival of Christmas. 
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DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


author of "Folk Festivals and the Foreign 
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$3 


Festivals of the year, including Christmas, and 
traditional folk-ways of thirty-five nationalities 
represented in the United States. 
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NEIGHBOR and 
CRUSADER 


by R. L. Duffus 


ape thrilling life story of our pioneer nurse 

whose zeal in helping the poor was re- 
sponsible for development of the world-famed 
Henry Street Settlement and Henry Street 
Nursing Service. 


With its lesson in tolerance and brotherhood, 
Miss Wald’s career has a message for all who 
despair of progress. 


at all bookstores $3.50 
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20,000,000 motorists can be wronged! 
They’re likely to be, if they don’t read 


MILLIONS ON WHEELS 


The “guinea pig” book on automobiles 


By Dewey H. Palmer, Technical Supervisor, Consumers 
Union, and Laurence E. Crooks, Member, Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


Samples of the information this book contains: 
That... is the best buy in low-priced automobiles—and 
why (page 7 of Supplement). 


That . .. gasoline is just as satisfactory as the more 
expensive brands (page 135 and pages 19-26 of Supple- 
ment). 


That... tires give the most miles per dollar (page 18 
of Supplement). 


That you needn’t change the engine oil every 1,000 miles 
nor every 2,000 miles (pages 157-160). 

That there are simple road tests you can make to judge 
a used car (see pages 93-100). 


By following the advice in this book any motorist can 
save $60 a year on gasoline and oil alone! 
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This very hour, millions of —affairs of business transacted. 
words are being spoken by tele- A doctor comes quickly in answer 
phone. Friend talks to friend to a hurried call. 
and two lives are happier be- And day and night, the coun- 
cause of it. try over, these oft-repeated words 

Greetings and best wishes are ex- reflect the value of the telephone 


changed—holiday visits arranged . . .“I’m glad you called.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Gist of It 


NECESSARILY SIMPLIFIED, AND WITHOUT REP- 
erence to some conspicuously reactionary ex- 
ceptions, Victor Weybright, managing editor, 
interprets the changing attitude of manage- 
ment toward reform. (Page 581.) Informal, 
off-the-record evidence gathered by interviews 
with executives, financial economists, news- 
paper publishers and government officials, in- 
dicates the trend is more than temporary. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, WHO GIVES US A 
picture of the electric personality who would 
harness the nation to the big dams in the 
Northwest (page 586), was born in Port- 
land, Ore. twenty-five years ago, and is now 
on the staff of the Portland Oregonian. He 
is the northwest political correspondent for 
the New York Times, a frequent contributor 
to leading magazines, and the author of Our 
Promised Land, just published by Macmillan. 


WILLIAM HABER, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
in the Institute of Public and Social Admin- 
istration of the University of Michigan, 
writes of one of the greatest problems govern- 
ment faces today—Relief—out of practical ex- 
perience as well as comprehensive research. 
(Page 591.) He has served as director of 
the Michigan relief administration and as a 
government consultant in Washington. 


WHO WILL PRODUCE AND SUPPORT MOVIES 
designed for more than mere entertainment? 
Richard Griffith, who knows the Hollywood 
film industry as well as the documentary film 
groups, poses the question (page 595.) Mr. 
Griffith was graduated from Haverford in 
1935, and is now a film critic. Last year ona 
Rockefeller research fellowship in the Film 
Library of the Museum of Modern Art, he 
worked with Paul Rotha, Great Britain’s lead- 
ing creator of documentary films. 


LouLa D. LASKER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, GOES 
behind the dread headlines of Nazi pogroms 
and deportation of Jews, to the human pic- 
ture that confronts the organizations now 
carrying on, with limited means, the relief 
work among the increasing number of vic- 
tims of persecution and intolerance. (Page 
601.) Miss Lasker’s plea to the conscience 
and génerosity of America, on behalf of to- 
day’s minorities in a frozen world, cannot go 
unheeded at a time when Americans cele- 
brate a day in which they themselves, what- 
ever their adversities, have so exceedingly 
much for which to be thankful. 


WeBB WALDRON, WELL KNOWN JOURNAL- 
ist, gives us a poignant chapter from his 
experience revisiting the scene of youthful 
ambition in the arid West. (Page 604.) 


LoulIsE BuRTON LAIDLAW (page 605) IS THE 
author of Traveler of Earth. Dodd, Mead 


1936. 


WILLIAM HarD NEEDS NO INTRODUCTION 
to our readers. A pioneer journalist who 
tackled social problems in the muckraking 
era, he now illuminates the struggle between 
group health consumers and the American 
Medical Association, in terms of the current 
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how the home town bands grew up. (Page 
637.) 


contest in Washington, D.C. (Page 606.) 
Just resigned from the program committee 
of the Republican National Committee, Mr. 
Hard has resumed his free-lance writing. UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ANN _ REED 
Brenner, associate editor, the Letters and 
Life pages have been trebled into a special 


section—Books and Today’s World. 


VERMONT HAS A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Earl P. Hanson, writer and explorer, tells 
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Business Approaches the Middle Way 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


Progressive management has come to realize that the destiny 


of business will be shaped by cooperation with government, by 


compromise with militant consumers, by acceptance of collec- 


tive bargaining. This article interprets management’s changing 


attitude—in Wall Street and main street, in industrial towns 


and along the Potomac. 


Now THAT THE ELECTION CAMPAIGNS ARE THINGS OF THE 
past we can turn the page for 1938 and see what has been 
written on the back. It’s a different story of domestic 
forces at work. In business as in politics there has been 
an enlightened acceptance of the major social reforms 
which have distinguished the past six years of our politi- 
cal life. I do not mean to imply that business manage- 
ment is suddenly learning to like Mr. Roosevelt or the 
New Deal. Business spokesmen oppose the methods of 
social security, of finance and Exchange safeguards, of 
protection of workers’ and consumers’ interests—but they 
no longer oppose the objectives. This current business 
tactic of cooperation with government, labor and public 
is mot a stampede in the NRA pattern. It appears to 
result from a gradual and reflective awareness that man- 
agement must perform social and economic functions as 
well as show profit; that the better those functions are 
voluntarily performed the more enduring the profit sys- 
tem will be. Autonomy on the part of executives in con- 
trol of large corporations is going out of fashion as a 
form of American individualism. 

This trend was obvious in the political campaigns this 
fall. With the exception of candidates in Pennsylvania 
and California, the most conservative politicians appeared 
in the ring conspicuously displaying Townsendite spar- 
ring gloves, or held their punches when they struck at 
the details of the new social insurances. This change is 
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even more apparent in the attitudes of business itself. 
Indeed, forward-minded business men, looking beyond 
the fourth quarter to the whole future of the business 
system, have made their bureaucratic advisers in such 
organizations as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Commerce look more unyield- 
ing and unrealistic than any professional labor or con- 
sumer organizer they are prone to criticize. And some of 
those die-hard bureaucrats are being quietly shelved by 
the business men at the heads of these organizations. 

You will not find a great deal about progressive business 
statesmanship in the newspapers, particularly not in some 
of the famous metropolitan morning newspapers, which, 
once traditional organs of prestige, have lost so many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of financial ad- 
vertising since the SEC that they are now inclined to 
see the business world going to rack and ruin. 

Despite all pessimism, the indices point upward. 
Employment is on the mend. Better times have been 
nudged along by government spending. Nevertheless, a 
large section of business management is making a crea- 
tive effort to prove that the profit system is not incapable 
of economic revival and social responsibility. Has busi- 
ness management, at long last, reckoned with the friendly 
but firm recommendations of its almost gratuitous brain 
trust—the Brookings Institution, with its studies of Amer- 
ican capacity to produce and consume, Fortune, with its 
challenging series of editorials on cooperation with gov- 


ernment, and the handful of hard-boiled college profes- 


sors who have talked turkey at management conclaves? 

Survey Graphic itself, prodding the conscience of busi- 
ness for a generation, has tended to dwell on sound 
ethics rather than self-interest. In appealing for greater 
recognition of human values in industry we have perhaps 
been remiss in not pointing out the downright practical 
advantage of calculating these human values in the long 
range balance sheet. In seeking to understand and inter- 
pret the worker, consumer, community and employer in 
the American process, we have frequently found much to 
criticize. Criticisms have been prophetic of corrections 
that came, sometimes by statute, sometimes voluntarily. 
And business gradually adapted itself to changing times. 

Now, if business continues to adapt itself to changing 
times, the United States may escape the frightful cleavages, 
the social senility, the impasses, that elsewhere are almost 
universally setting the stage for authoritarian govern- 
ment. Organic America, in contrast with most of the 
world, can remain an evolutionary example that spiritual 
and material well-being go hand in hand. At the Seventh 
International Management Congress, recently held in 
Washington, executives discussed social responsibility as 
a business frontier almost to the neglect of their former 
preoccupation with efficient short cuts to profits. In an 
affirmation of the long range view, A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of Westinghouse, said: 


Management must recognize its obligation to the society 
of which it is a part. In many cases society has decreed regu- 
lations and restrictions which hamper management and pri- 
vate enterprise, but society is the sole arbiter of what it 
considers right, and management must conform. 


Time and again vital directors of American industry 
at that meeting conceded that they were willing to as- 
sume obligations beyond the immediate technical and 
financial success of their corporations. Not only the formal 
program but the group thinking included employes, con- 
sumers, community, country, and indeed the world, as 
well as the factory, transportation and distribution. 

There is, to be sure, some dissent from this larger view. 
Hard pressed executives cannot help seeing the red 
entries and the tax bills. A telling declaration of con- 
fidence has-been made, however, by a man who as chair- 
man of a railroad has demonstrated that low rates, tech- 

‘nical efficiency and a progressive labor policy can still 
create dividends for stockholders even in a field that is 
full of failures. W. Averill Harriman, chairman of the 
business advisory council of the Department of Com- 
merce and of the board of the Union Pacific, was a long 
way from perfunctory when he observed: 


It is essential for management to understand what is in- 
volved in the hopes and aspirations of the people of this 
country. . . . The leaders of politics and business, although 
they may differ on details, are fundamentally moving in the 
same direction toward recognition of the demand on the part 
of political leaders that business leaders accept a wider social 
responsibility than they have, and a recognition by business 
leaders that they must now cooperate in that process... . 
There are no fundamental issues that we cannot work out 
nor that we cannot agree upon as our direction is all towards 
the assumption of business leaders of greater responsibility, 
the willingness on their part to do so, and perhaps a pride in 
the fact that they are able to contribute more to the social and 
economic well-being of the country than in the past. 


Now it was not so long ago that progressive business 
leaders, whenever they urged forward-looking recognition 
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known liberal manufacturer, “in the anomalous position 
of seeming to defend the calumniators of business.” As 
this man put it to me, “As public sentiment itself began 
to recognize the injustice of some of its earlier indictment 
of business and the tension lessened, the progressive 
groups in business began to assert themselves.” In his 
opinion there has not been a great shift from reaction’ 
toward the light by large numbers of business leaders, 
but a strengthening of the progressive elements by the 
very trend of events. ; 

So it is an apparent about-face for men who make and 
sell things on a mass scale to admit that the public, by 
right rather than by courtesy, have a voice in some of 
their decisions which affect the condition of all kinds of 
people in all parts of the country. But it is very likely that’ 
the public will be more constructive toward business, and 
especially toward taxes, than it was when management 
invited sympathy because it couldn’t make a whale of a 
lot of money and hang on to it, often at the expense of 
workers, consumers and stockholders. After all, many 
powerful corporations did remain solvent while millions 
of unneeded workers were shaken out of the profit sys-_ 
tem onto government payrolls. Several weeks ago 
the Association of National Advertisers gathered at Hot 
Springs, Va., took a scholarly scolding from Harold D. 
Lasswell, professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago. He told a large crowd of prominent business | 
men that most efforts to sell business to the public are 
just so much “decorative baloney.” “Americans don’t have 
to be sold on competition. They don’t have to be sold on 
competition and democracy,” Dr. Lasswell said. “What 
they have to be sold on is what to do next to preserve 
competition and democracy. . . . The real threat to the 
business state is instability. The problem of basic public 
relations of the business state is to remove the cause of | 
mass insecurity. . . . One can attack government control, 
but that is attacking a symptom.” 


of the political situation, were, in the words of one well 


The Employe Is Being Recognized 


WILL BUSINESS HEED ITS FRIENDLY CRITICS AS OBEDIENTLY 
as it has in the past heeded some of the extremist advisers 
within its own organizations? It is beginning to do so. 
For example, in the field of employe relations, it is inter- 
esting to note that, for the first time in the history of a 
slump, collective bargaining contracts with organized. 
labor have multiplied. The AF of L and CIO factions 
of labor may be poorer and wiser; but organized labor, 
despite its schism at the top, is too strongly intrenched 
in industry to be dismissed as ephemeral. The opinion of 
John R. Commons, a generation ago, that labor unions 
are not only inevitable but an asset to the preservation of 
capitalism is corroborated by many business statesmen. In 
the hard times since 1937 many responsible labor unions 
have constructively assisted the managements with which 
they have contracts in meeting the terrific problems of 
layoffs and part time employment. This is true all the 
way from the garment to the steel industry. 

Even the United Automobile Workers of America, 
though shot through with internal strife, has got a per- 
sonal hearing from the man who, with the possible excep- 
tion of Tom Girdler, is the most authoritarian employer 
in the nation—Henry Ford himself. After a carefully 
planned interview with Homer Martin, president of the 
union, Harry Bennett, personnel chief for Ford, was quo- 
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ted as saying: “Mr. Martin says he wants to help the un- 
skilled working man. I believe, from what I found out 
about him, that he is sincere in this.” 

This is certainly an amazing change on the part of the 
Ford Motor Company, but no more amazing than the 
urge that the national labor relations act be altered rather 
than abolished that one hears off the record from some 
business men who have got acquainted with the National 
Labor Relations Board first hand. In its article, The G— 
D— Labor Board, Fortune magazine came to the conclu- 
sion that if you believe in collective bargaining, the 
NLRB is a fair and effective way of ensuring it. Unfor- 
tunately, Fortune’s favorable opinion of the board ap- 
peared in the continued columns in the back of the maga- 
zine, and I have been surprised to discover that many 
readers didn’t turn beyond the illustrated front pages 
where the critics of the NLRB were conspicuously quoted. 
Many large corporations have become open and avowed 
friends of collective bargaining. One, at least, has gone 
on the record as unopposed to the NLRB. That is the 
General Electric Company. On the 6th of October, ad- 
dressing the League of Women Voters at Schenectady, 
W. R. Burrows, G.E. vice-president in charge of labor 
relations, said: 


Nine times out of ten, strikes are the management’s fault. 
... If I were to suggest any changes in the Wagner law they 
would be very minor. . . . My suggestion would be to let the 
Wagner act ride and let some of the employers who have 
not tried it give it a try. 


Those who have pointed to an increase of labor strife 
after the passage of the national labor relations act, have 
not always acknowledged the subsidence of strikes, par- 
ticularly of sitdowns, since the act has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court. Industry is beginning to learn that 
obstructionism doesn’t pay—a lesson which labor has 
learned from bitter experience. 


Late IN SEPTEMBER DOZENS OF LABOR UNIONS AND BIG COR- 
porations reserved tables alongside one another in the 
ballroom of the Astor Hotel in New York for a dinner 
in honor of Edward F. McGrady, a former labor organ- 
izer, lobbyist and mediator, now an officer and director of 
Radio Corporation of America. Mr. McGrady was pre- 
sented with a medal by the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation for his services to industrial peace through media- 
tion and arbitration. There was ungruding applause from 
labor and business tables not only for Mr. McGrady but 


for the spokesmen of the AF of L, CIO, industry, gov- 
ernment and the public. It was apparent that all present 
were there not only to testify to a regard for Mr. 
McGrady, but to endorse the understanding between 
labor and industry for which he has striven all his life. 
More than one speaker was impelled to contrast the 
American scene with Europe, then in the midst of the 
Czech crisis which, whatever the outcome, everyone knew 
would set back the clock of civilization. For force and 
the threat of force would win in Europe. And it was 
highly significant when Edward McGrady, a pragmatic 
American, concluded his speech accepting the Arbitra- 
tion Association’s medal by saying: 

Let us all dedicate ourselves to the policy of fair dealing 
and the creation of good will by sitting down together 
around the table and, in common counsel, looking the cir- 
cumstances and all the facts in the face. Let us surround our 
talk and our action with proper restraint and unfailing 
courtesy, each recognizing the problems of the other. Can it 
be done? It has been done—without acrimony, violence, un- 
fairness, or the taking of any improper advantage. Let me 
give you the proof. Ten days ago I had made a cross-section 
survey of the organized workers of the nation. It covered 
ten international unions with a total membership of approxi- 
mately 965,000 workers. The report showed that these inter- 
national unions, in addition to their long time methods of 
mediation and conciliation, have established in their local 
or international laws the policy of resorting to local or inter- 
national arbitration when a deadlock is reached in any 
controversy. These international unions have practiced this 
system for upwards of thirty-five years and have found it 
satisfactory. By this method, they not only avoid untold trou- 
ble but also reap rich dividends of good will. 


Business Is Learning to Live with Government 


Ir Is POINTLESS TO ENUMERATE SOME OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
mistakes which labor and, for that matter, government as 
well have made in their attempts to educate business 
management to see more clearly the right which the 
worker and the community have to influence the course 
of business. In public statements exchanged between the 
Administration and Charles R. Hook, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, business and gov- 
ernment have called a halt to “saber-rattling.” And, as 
if to confirm this current amity, prominent industrialists 
and government experts are cooperating through the Na- 
tional Economic Committee—erroneously described as 
the Anti-Monopoly Committee—composed of Senators, 
Congressmen and administrative experts. That commit- 
tee may supplement all that we know of the pathology 
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The New Shopper 


of business. From the eagerness with which business is 
cooperating with it one can infer that, if it is diagnostic 
rather than anatomical, business wants to help name 
the doctor if not the medicine. 

Whatever the motive, it is encouraging to find manu- 
facturers hoping that the committee will not neglect the 
problems of price and distribution. It will be recalled 
that a significant Brookings Institution study, prepared by 
Harold G. Moulton in 1935, charged that American busi- 
ness had violated the first rule of its being which is: 
decrease prices. 

Business did not lower prices and the subsequent infla- 
tionary government measures did not encourage it to do 
so. Clarence Francis, president of General Foods, recently 
said in referring to the National Economic Committee: “If 
something in the price structure is hampering business, 
let’s study it out and correct it.” 

In the field of finance, Wall Street has begun to turn 
over a new leaf. This may partly be attributed to the 
revelation of the Whitney scandal, but the move was 
gaining momentum in the street long before that, as mod- 
ern-minded financiers and brokers urged the Street to 
clean out the Old Guard and some of its odious practices 
before the SEC stepped in with a more rigid program of 
investment control. The consequences of the present rap- 
proachment with the SEC may be enormous. Already 
some of the utilities which have been most critical of 
government efforts to revise illogical holding companies 
have registered with the SEC, as required, instead of 
resorting to legal temporizing in the courts. 

After a fashion, the administration has given the utility 
industry a breathing spell in the form of a vast power 
expansion program as part of national defense plans, with 
special loans from the RFC. The utilities seem resolved 
to play their hand cagily till the showdown on public 
power. It is already apparent that an armament increase, 
with its prospect of special federal contracts, is one form 
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of government spending and government supervision 
that industry as a whole finds acceptable. 

Thus the European war crisis and the Munich agree- 
ment, which at first impelled all ranks of Americans 
toward unity to preserve democracy, is about to be fol- 
lowed by a defense program that appeals to both labor 
and industry with tangible dollars and cents. It remains 
to be seen how well the consumer, whose security depends 
quite as much on more goods at cheaper prices, will fare 
as the production of war materials on government con- 
tracts dominates industrial thinking. 


The Consumer Becomes a Power 


IN RECENT YEARS THE CONSUMER HAS BEEN ACTIVE AS A LOB- 
byist. Business has recognized him, when organized, as 
more than a mere customer who will take goods or leave 
them alone, depending upon the urge to buy. The con- 
sumer, first of all, may have all the urge in the world, 
but can’t buy without money. Moreover, the urge to buy 
is modified by the price and quality of goods. In the field 
of quality, business sidestepped control of labeling and 
advertising by the Food and Drug Administration and 
favored its old friend, the Federal Trade Commission. 
To the surprise of business, the FTC has cracked down 
right and left on misleading advertising. One manufac- 
turing friend of mine, revising John Wanamaker’s old 
adage, confesses: “The organized consumer jis nearly 
always right.” He adds, “I now wish we'd let consumers 
have their way with the original Tugwell bill.” 


Price reductions have not been widespread. Rigid, high 
retail prices, for which manufacturers, advertising agen- 
cies and small retailers have been responsible, are incon- 
sistent with free enterprise. “The American way” is to 
strive to increase production and reduce prices. Mass con- 
sumption and mass production made American industry 
great and profitable. In a Public Affairs Pamphlet edited 
by Maxwell Stewart (a summary of Industrial Price Pol- 
icies and Economic Progress by Edwin G. Nourse and 
Horace B. Drury, published by The Brookings Institu- 
tion), the statement is made that: 


A sound pricing policy would be one which makes jobs for 
all... . It is not suggested that business men turn Santa 
Claus and turn over their wealth to the public, or even that 
they work for nominal pay. All that is asked is that which 
many progressive business men are now doing: finding ways 
to organize production so as to supply goods at prices which 
can be afforded by those who produce the goods. 


If the American business man demands the right of free- 
dom of economic enterprise, society may properly ask that 
he use that freedom in the public interest. That is the chal- 
lenge which the industrial system makes to the industrial 
executive. If he cannot meet it, the system of free enterprise 
under capitalism is doomed to sickness, low vitality and 
unproductiveness, This contrasts sharply with the rich nat- 
ural resources, equipment and man power that are at the 
disposal of the American people. 


There is no gainsaying that the American people con- 
sider the rich resources of this country at their disposal. 
At the present time, the overwhelming majority of the 
people, according to polls of public opinion, prefer that 
the American standard of living be raised, and most of 
its goods distributed, mainly through the competitive 
business system. But we have seen that when business 
fails to produce and jobs decline, the people are likewise 
overwhelmingly in favor of government employment and 
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government relief. In such a time it is foolish for business 
to attack the things accomplished by government works. 
The WPA, CCC, PWA, and so on have lifted the stand- 
ard of living by increasing the amenities and improving 
the environment of the people. The average man is not as 
perturbed as he might be by the prospect of the eventual 
decline in the standard of living because the productive 
capacity of manufacturing plants declines. For deep down 
in his heart the average man knows that never again, in 
this country, will factories be closed for long. And the 
business man, too, knows this. 


‘THE PRESENT SOCIAL TREND Is SO UNMISTAKABLY CLEAR THAT 
there is no reversing it. A prominent St. Louis business 
man, Sidney R. Baer, writing in the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch recently described himself as a conservative by “her- 
itage, reason and my place in the economic picture,” then 
went on to say: 


Inequalities which are a part of life in all its aspects must 
from time to time be lessened, unless catastrophe is to be the 
result. No sensible person desires revolution or upheaval, 
but at the same time realizes that where progress stops, reac- 
tion sets in. . . . Increased purchasing power must be more 
widely diffused among the masses. 


In the interest of private enterprise business is becoming 
reconciled to the extension of social security through 
insurances, to pensions for the aged, and to the wage and 
hour law to improve incomes which are unduly low. 
There are indications that certain sections of business are 
attempting to produce more goods at lower prices for 
the higher level of wage-earner incomes. At present, no- 
where is this more obvious in contrast with last year than 
in the automobile industry. When prices were reduced 
this fall for cars which are almost identical with last 
year’s models, automobiles began to sell more rapidly 
than the manufacturers had anticipated. It is quite pos- 
sible that, despite reduced farm income this season, an- 
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other reduction in automobile prices would enormously 
increase the sales to rural folks who have been saving up 
to drive to the World’s Fair to see the glories of American 
industry. 


‘THE ADVERTISING PROFESSION, WHICH CARRIES GREAT WEIGHT 
in business counsels, has been responsible for promoting 
desire for luxuries, which in turn become semi-luxuries, 
which in turn become necessities, mainly to “white fam- 
ilies not on relief.” But the most imaginative advertising 
leaders are often superficial or reactionary in their ap- 
proach to the fundamental price problem of business. 
Many advertising executives regard consumer coopera- 
tives and low price private brands of merchandise as 
dangerous threats to their own existence. Advertising spe- 
cialists have fought schemes by the unemployed for pro- 
duction-for-use, yet most of these schemes, whatever their 
faults, would not have taken away the market for adver- 
tised goods which are for sale only to people with the 
full price in their pockets. And there are already signs 
that high pressure publicity will be brought to have sur- 
plus agricultural commodities dumped abroad, rather 
than distributed at home through the relief set-up to the 
great advantage of both the farmers and the underprivi- 
leged elements of the population. Advertising publicists 
profess to see in these things the attrition of capitalism. 
Actually, however, they are alarmed about the distribu- 
tion of goods without all the trimmings and trappings and 
overhead of so-called modern merchandising. Yet if busi- 
ness is wise it will realize that once a product becomes a 
necessity a lot of the trimmings and trappings will be 
removed. Consumer cooperatives will find their level in 
the business scene, as they have done in Sweden and 
Great Britain, as they are now doing in our rural districts. 

The features of business which are obsolete are doomed 
to go the way of the canals. The things which are of too 
great public interest to remain in private hands will 
have to go the way of the turnpikes. Progress is the great 
liquidator—as the history of many corporations demon- 
strates, often to the confusion of Marxists who prefer to 
think in terms of compound interest fortunes growing like 
snowballs. 

In the face of inexorable progress, and the gradual 
socialization of essentials, certain acute minds in industry 
now seem determined to carry on very much as Britain’s 
Tories did with Lloyd George’s liberal reforms in the 
years right after the war. Some of them admittedly as- 
pire to leadership more active than perfunctory coopera- 
tion with other elements of society. 

Of course, there will be many who will rightly question 
the conversion of business leaders who have hitherto been 
skeptical of social evangelism. But, for the time being, we 
have to take our industrialists as we take our consumers 
and our workers—as they are. The world situation, and 
our own career in it, depend upon our talent for demo- 
cratic progress. 

The problems of finance, taxation, under-production, 
faulty distribution, unemployment, relief, foreign policy, 
must be approached by Americans who are determined 
to make America a better place to live in. Unless private 
enterprise can give its workers, and the people who buy 
its products, a constantly better bargain it will stall and 
die. That is the challenge that progressive business man- 
agement is accepting in full knowledge that the get-rich- 
quick days are gone forever. 
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J. D. Ross: Northwest Dynamo 


‘THREE MEN WERE NAMED ON THE BOARD OF THE TENNESSEE 
Valley Authority as guardians of that region’s 41 billion 
potential kilowatt-hours of hydroelectricity. One man on 
the other side of the continent watches over the 114 billion 
kilowatt-hours in the great basin of the Columbia River. 
He is sixty-five-year-old James Delmage Ross, in many 
respects the most remarkable character connected with the 
vast power program of the New Deal. 

“That’s fine, Mr. President,” said Ross at a White 
House conference in 1937, when shown the draft of the 
Bonneville Dam bill. “All the responsibility is placed on 
one man.” 

“And you are that man,” the President replied. 

Ross today is the supervisor of the country’s most im- 
portant source of water power, the Columbia River. This 
broad, swift waterway contains more latent energy than 
any other three rivers of America combined. In its wilder- 
ness basin is 42 percent of all the undeveloped hydroelec- 
tricity in the nation. So mighty is the Columbia as it cuts 
through the mountain. ramparts of the Northwest that 
two dams across it, at Bonneville and Grand Coulee, will 
produce more power than the 260 electric plants in the 
State of New York. 

A few more statistics to show the extent of Ross’s hy- 
droelectric domain: Bonneville and Grand Coulee will 
generate twice as much energy as all seven dams projected 
for the TVA. For each person living in the Columbia 
basin there are at hand 32,628 kilowatt-hours of potential 
water power. For the rest of the country the sum is one 
twenty-fourth that amount, 1353 kilowatt-hours. The two 
Columbia River dams will have a greater capacity than 
the aggregate output of all the other major federal power 
projects built, under construction, or planned. 

The man in charge of so rich a treasure trove of elec- 
tricity is a solid individual of medium height, whose 
entire career-has been devoted to the production of water 
power on a public ownership basis. The appointment of 
J. D. Ross as Columbia River administrator was warmly 
championed by such men as Senator George W. Norris 
and Morris L. Cooke. To them his indorsement consists 
of the thirty-five years he has spent as chief electrical engi- 
neer and superintendent of Seattle’s municipal light plant. 
In that period he built the biggest non-federal hydroelec- 
tric project in America and drove down power: rates 
along Puget Sound from 20 cents for one kilowatt-hour 
to a 5-cent rate for the first 40 kilowatt-hours. Ross is still 
superintendent of Seattle City Light. It is his first con- 
sideration. He has held onto that job while being an 
advisory engineer of the New York State Power Author- 
ity, chief engineer of the PWA power board, member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission and now admin- 
istrator of Bonneville Dam. “Mr. President,” he once said, 
“the great United States government is back of these other 
jobs you want me to do, It can protect them well. But 
that plant in Seattle——I’ve just got to stand by it or the 
wolves will eat it up.” In the great northwest power net- 
work which he visualizes, Bonneville will be correlated 
with the city of Seattle. 
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The Columbia basin—Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Seattle 
and other places—is not the only region where Ross is 
an important figure in power generation. The Tri-County 
project in Nebraska looks to him for frequent advice and 
so does the city of Los Angeles in its tie-up with Boulder 
Dam. The TVA and numerous other public ownership 
ventures seek his counsel and assistance. 


“All America Can Be Electrically Inter-tied” 


In Fact, Ross’s SPHERE OF INFLUENCE MAY ENCOMPASS THE 
whole nation if his latest idea proves practical, This idea 
concerns the water power in the Columbia River. What is 
to be done with that great supply of energy? Certainly it 
cannot all be utilized in a section with only 3 percent of 
the country’s population. So while coal mines in the East 
are scraped closer to bedrock, most of the power in the 
Columbia flows unused into the sea. This is because the 
present transmission radius for electricity is merely 300 
miles—not enough to get Columbia River energy over 
the Rockies. But this is with alternating current. What if 
direct current were employed? Let Ross himself talk: 

“In striking contrast to the limitations of alternating 
current is the possibility of direct current transmission. Its 
possibilities stagger the imagination. Transmission for 1000 
miles or 2000 miles becomes a comparatively simple engi- 
neering problem. All America can be electrically inter- 
tied.” 

The apparatus for transmitting direct current has not 
yet been perfected, but Ross is so confident this is a 
mere matter of time that he has worked out an elaborate 
network for hooking together all the big power plants of 
the country. Bonneville in the mountains of Oregon, 
Norris in the hills of Tennessee and the Loup River 
project on the plains of Nebraska would contribute energy 
to the same gigantic circuit. The network would tap every 
important water power site in public possession; it also 
would touch enough large coal fields to provide for ade- 
quate steam auxiliary plants. Ross believes the day will 
soon be at hand when power generated in the great can- 
yon of the Columbia River may move “L” trains in 
Chicago and illuminate theater marquees in New York. 
Dams across the rushing waterways of the Columbia basin 
“will be built not for a local district but for all of Amer- 
ica.” Kilowatts from Grand Coulee will fry eggs a thou- 
sand miles away. 

Fantastic? Ross has heard) many of his theories called 
that and then seen them turn out sound. 

In 1904 he erected a 45,000-volt transmission line to 
supply Seattle with municipal power. Never before had 
juice been transmitted at such high pressure. Forty-five 
thousand volts! It was incredible. Electrical experts said 
it would never work. A few weeks ago Ross ordered the 
towers and insulators for the backbone line that will con- 
nect Bonneville and Grand Coulee—a line of 230,000 volts. 

Three years after the 45,000-volt line was put up, Ross 


made Seattle the first city to experiment with metal fila- 


ment lamps for all purposes. Carbon arcs were used all 
over America when he ordered 5000 tungsten bulbs from 
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“Jaydee” predicts a super-power future for the nation 


General Electric. Back came the reply that only fourteen 
such bulbs were available and they were still on the test 
rack. “The order stands,’ answered Ross. 

A quarter of a century ago Ross decided electric cook- 
ing was not sufficiently used, to the detriment of both 
power plant and household. He pioneered two innova- 
tions: a special rate for cooking and elimination of the 
special charge for installation of electric ranges. Today 
Seattle has more electric kitchen ranges than any other 
city in the world regardless of size. 

Now Ross has a new idea about electricity in the home. 
He insists that porch lighting is in the same category as 
street lighting, as a protection against accidents and crime. 
Why not connect them? A city’s obligation to guard its 
citizens does not cease at the lawn’s edge. He plans to 
make a 25-watt bulb on each 
front porch a part of the Seattle 
street lighting system. 

Practically all the leading ad- 
vocates of public ownership in 
this country are lawyers or poli- 
ticians, or both—the President, 
Senator Norris, Secretary Ickes, 
David Lilienthal, Frank P. 
Walsh, Carl Thompson. But J. 
D. Ross is an electrical engi- 
neer, by far the most conspicu- 
ous member of that profession 
favoring the development of 
power as a public responsibility. 

About public ownership Ross 
has no profound social and 
economic theories. He is for it 
because he believes it can serve 
the people better and less ex- 
pensively than private enter- 
prise. Wall Street and big busi- 
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ness he unhesitatingly attacks if they stand in the way of 
projects in which he is interested, but he is no indiscrim- 
inate Wall Street baiter. Only a few weeks ago he said 
of the Seattle public power plant on the Skagit River: 
“It was built wholly from private money furnished by 
Wall Street. It is a proof that no worthy project, either 
public or private, need go begging for finances from pri- 
vate bankers, even in the worst years of depression.” 
Ross’s intimate friend and the financier of the Public 
Utility Districts near Bonneville Dam is Guy C. Myers, 
an investment banker of 35 Wall Street, New York City. 

Men like Senator Norris and Secretary Ickes seek a new 
social order. Public ownership is merely a phase of that 
objective. J. D. Ross, however, is concerned about the 
particular rather than the general. He wants cheap elec- 
tricity for its own sake; it is an end instead of a means. 

In striving for that end, Ross has had unparalleled suc- 
cess. The states of Washington and Oregon have the 
lowest power bills in the nation. A recent Federal Power 
Commission report that showed Ross charging $3.40 for 
100 kilowatt-hours listed the people of New York City 
paying $5.55 for the same amount. As soon as his public 
plant can force its private company competitor to sell out, 
Ross calculates that 100 kilowatt-hours in Seattle will cost 
about $2.12. 

To the whole Pacific Northwest, a region eight times 
as vast as England, Ross is a lovable man whose touch 
makes power rates descend. In 1931 this affection was 
spectacularly demonstrated. A newly elected conservative 
mayor of Seattle fired Ross as superintendent of City 
Light. On Seattle street corners and in vales back in the 
hinterlands, people held protest meetings. Within a few 
weeks the mayor had been recalled and Ross triumphantly 
reinstated. Ever since that episode, every candidate for 
Seattle’s City Hall has had to promise he will retain J. D. 
Ross. “Without that promise, he might as well not run,” 
once observed Jim Marshall, formerly editor of the Seattle 
Star and now with Collier's magazine. 


Cheap Power and Cheap Vacations 


BuT THIS ENVIABLE STATUS OF A MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN 
does not stem from electrical genius alone. With the prac- 
tical eye of the engineer, Ross looked over the City Light 


The people who ask for Public Utility Districts usually get them 
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power plant a few years ago. He saw a hydro- 
electric project deep in the fastnesses of the 
Cascade Mountains. He also saw the railroad 
line that into those mountains had carried con- 
crete, steel and other materials. And he con- 
ceived the idea that perhaps the Skagit River 
project might serve a double purpose. Why 
could it not furnish recreation as well as power 
for Seattle’s people? 

Ross bought the coaches of an abandoned 
interurban electric line, and that was the begin- 
ning of a unique venture in civic development. 
Now for $4.05 any person in Seattle can spend 
a thrilling two days in the Cascade Mountains. 
Three times a week, in the summer months, 600 
people congregate at Rockport at the entrance 
to the granite gorge of the Skagit. While they 
wait for the old interurban cars, now proudly 
blazoned with the City Light medallion, they 
are served coffee and doughnuts. The train ride 
up the canyon to Gorge Camp is like a trip on 
some scenic mountain railway in Switzerland. 
At Gorge Camp the people are quartered in 
clean, modern dormitories: They all eat in a 
big mess hall. The food is plain but plentiful. 
“Give everyone all he can eat,” orders Ross. The 
visitor for his $4.05 can have three portions of 
pot roast at dinner and six eggs for breakfast, 
if he likes. Boys working their way through col- 
lege wait on the tables and take care of the 
dormitories. Men and. women stay in different 
buildings—a ruling influenced, perhaps, by the 
moral righteousness which impels Ross to shun 
both alcohol and tobacco. 

Hikes are arranged through the nearby for- 
ests. There is fishing in the river. Tennis courts 
are at hand. In the evening movies are shown. Later on 
the young folks dance. There also is an unforgettable walk 
through the rock gardens Ross has landscaped on the 
gentle slopes below the towering precipices. Each year 
slips and seeds from this garden come from such friends 
of City Light’s superintendent as President Roosevelt, 
Morris L. Cooke and Harold Gatty, the aviator. Far above 
this sylvan scene, a great glacier is the source of Ladder 
‘Creek Falls which drops a thousand feet in a series of 
cataracts. From unseen niches in the cliff colored lights 
play on the falling water. Against the darkness of the 
mountain night, the tumbling creek shimmers like some 
ribbon made of the stuff of the aurora borealis. In a hidden 
nook an electric organ plays Strauss waltzes, and Tales 
from the Vienna Woods echo between the granite walls. 

Visitors go to bed on this stirring note, and get up at 
6:30 in the morning when loudspeakers in each dormitory 
room play Let’s All Sing Like the Birdies Sing. If that 
fails to arouse the sleepyheads Lazy Mary, Will You Get 
Up? is turned on. After a big breakfast of fruit, cereal, 
bacon and eggs, hotcakes and coffee, everyone gets on the 
electric cars for a spectacular seven-mile ride to the 400- 
foot face of Diable Dam. A gigantic elevator lifts the 
travelers above the barrier. And then there is a boat trip 
on Diable Lake. A lofty peak is named.Ross Mountain 
and the boat is named Alice Ross for Ross’s wife. 

The Rosses have had no children, and this most unusual 
of all America’s summer resorts is their contribution to 
posterity. Thousands of people, unable to afford the 
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Ross Mountain. The railway twists up the canyon past the powerhouse 


luxury rates of Timberline Lodge and Paradise Inn, have 
seen just as much scenery and had just as much enjoy- 
ment for $4.05 at Seattle’s municipal power plant. More 
than 100,000 people have visited there already. A young 
forest ranger near Gorge Camp told me he had met hun- 
dreds of men and women getting their first vacation in 
the mountains. He said a WPA worker told him the City 
Light trip was the only real chance his family ever had 
to get away from Seattle. The day I was at Gorge Camp, 
Ross trudged into the mess hall at noon. He wore an old 
blue suit frayed at the elbows and had a camera in his 
hand. Two or three people started to applaud. Someone 
shouted, “Hurrah for Jaydee!” Soon the 600 persons eat- 
ing baked ham and potato salad in that room were cheer- 
ing enthusiastically for the man who had figured out a 
way to get vacations and electricity from the same under- 
taking, 


“Jaydee” 


Ross Is INTENSELY HUMAN. THE PRESIDENT CALLS HIM 
“Jaydee” and so does practically everyone else. He has a 
warm heart. The $4.05 Skagit trip occurred to him when 
he heard of people in Seattle unable to afford the cus- 
tomary mountain tours. But the popularly priced Skagit 
tours are also a powerful advertisement, acquainting the 
public firsthand with the integrated glories of public 
power. Letters and appeals reciting hardships distress him 
immeasurably. One morning he received an illiterate, 
heartbreaking note from a man at Pendleton short of 
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money to pay his private company light bill. Ross sighed 
in his anxiety to do something right away. On a drive 
to Grand Coulee he saw two or three colonies of pilgrims 
from the Dust Bowl. He talked to them about their prob- 
lems and difficulties, and said as he returned, “Gosh! I 
hope I can help those people.” 

Ross hates pomp and affectation. Once in New York 
he attended a lavish banquet for engineers. He and 
Edison were the only men present without tuxedos. Ross 
is but mildly comfortable financially. He has never owned 
an automobile. In many respects a mechanical genius, he 
does not drive a car. He has made a number of important 
technical discoveries and might be a wealthy man today 
if he had kept the benefits for himself. He believes in 
turning over his gadgets for public use. Ross is simple 
in his habits and straightforward in his attitude. Not once 
has any financial or political scandal touched him. One 
day in Seattle he took George Leighton of Harper’s and 


me to lunch. We ate Chinook salmon, and Ross talked | 


about salmon ladders, kilowatts and his gardens at Skagit. 
“He just exudes honesty, doesn’t he?” said Leighton to me 
after the lunch was over. 

Successful as an engineer and victorious as a public 
ownership proponent, Ross is not a skillful politician. The 
give and take of politics are hostile to his engineer’s mind. 
He has seen so many unfair distortions of his point of 
view that he is extremely sensitive, and frequently reads 
into remarks and statements antagonistic meaning never 
intended. Photographs he is reluctant to have reproduced 
unless they show him in a favorable aspect. Around him 
there are generally one or two people who exploit this 
weakness by almost worshipful flattery. With his engi- 
neer’s sense of exactness and care, he does not always dele- 
gate responsibility. He tends to subordinate other tasks 
to financing and engineering, and his technical aides 
are usually more proficient than the rest of his staff. Bob 
Beck, his utility engineer, is one of the best valuation 
experts in the country. Ross is intensely loyal to his 
friends, and they to him. As general counsel at Bonneville 
he selected a devoted friend with little or no public power 
experience, although there was available both in the 
Northwest and at the national capital a whole galaxy of 
veteran power lawyers. 


Starting on a $4.05 weekend at City Light’s resort 
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In a few essentials J. D. Ross is not unlike Henry Ford. 
Both are greater masters of finance and engineering than 
they are of sociology and economics. Both frequently ex- 
press themselves in platitudes and aphorisms, and both are 
egocentric in that their own names are featured with 
monotonous regularity in the organizations they head. 
Ross, I think, is a deeper and more human individual than 
Ford. “Plain” and “unassuming” are adjectives all too 
casually applied to public figures, but they appropriately 
describe the Bonneville Dam administrator. The stuffy 
ostentation which impresses most men makes no impres- 
sion on him. One afternoon, while a member of the SEC, 
he was driving from Skagit to Seattle to meet with some 
important bankers. Then on a slope above the road he 
spied a luxurious patch of violets. The waiting financiers 
fumed impatiently in Seattle while the SEC commissioner 
squatted on the distant hillside, digging up the wild- 
flowers for transplanting in the gardens at Skagit. 


No Theories and No Fears 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL REASONS, IN MY OPINION, WHY Ross 
had made public ownership stick and succeed is that he 
approaches the task with few preconceived notions and 
theories. He has no pet supposition to prove, no béte noire 
to discredit. He just wants to generate power at rock- 
bottom rates—power for frontier shacks, irrigation pumps, 
phosphate plants and kitchen ranges. He contends that 
Arthur E. Morgan was wrong in suggesting a gridwork 
tie-up between TVA and the private companies, because 
the companies are so overcapitalized they cannot serve the 
people inexpensively. On the other hand, he thinks Lilien- 
thal is perhaps too eager to drive down the price paid 
utilities which are willing to sell out. It is futile, Ross 
thinks, to haggle over the last cent. Such bickering results 
in costly legal delays and postpones the ultimate introduc- 
tion of cheap power. “The farmers, the Dust Bowl refu- 
gees, the home owners need power—now!” he once 
exclaimed, paraphrasing the President’s famous Supreme 
Court speech. 

Ross achieves results without fanfare. His office has 
none of the efficiency and bustle of a normal business 
office. The literature and pamphlets are woefully inade- 
quate compared with those from other government agen- 
cies. The Bonneville headquarters has not produced one 
leaflet up to the standard of the thorough and complete 
releases from the TVA. Ross’s homely but persuasive 
speeches have little of the impact of Lilienthal’s, scarcely 
any of the scholarliness of Harcourt Morgan’s. 

When Ross was a young man in Canada, a doctor list- 
ened to his chest and prophesied he had not long to live. 
Ross put aside the grim thought of tuberculosis and con- 
tinued to do what he wanted. He walked nearly across 
the Dominion and prospected for gold in the mountains 
of the West. Instead of dying on the way he built up a 
constitution that now, two generations later, enables him 
to be both a doughty trencherman and one of the sturdiest 
hikers on the Skagit trails. 

In this same fashion Ross promotes public ownership 
of hydroelectricity. Fears, notions and forebodings have 
little place in his attitude. He simply does what is at hand 
and lets the future take care of itself. For example, some 
of his friends have hinted that he is foolish to let Guy 
Myers become so conspicuous in the Columbia River set- 
up. They fear Myers’ Wall Street connections may cast 
suspicion on the entire venture. Where the average public 
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ownership proponent might listen attentively, Ross pays 
no heed.-He is convinced that the centers of finance in 
Chicago and New York will have to take the risk in 
public power bonds as they have in street, sewer and park 
financing. He believes Myers is scrupulously honest and 
he believes the undertaking will succeed. Public attitudes 
do not much concern him. He is interested in the physical 
rather than the political phase of his projects. Let a trans- 
mission tower topple over and his jaw will be hard and 
set. But he breaks appointments, and sometimes corre- 
spondence piles on his desk like snow in the Columbia 
Gorge. I think Ross performs on the hunch that the 
summer resort at the City Light power plant, with its 
$4.05 weekends, is infinitely more convincing than thou- 
sands of flowery letters and hundreds of rabble rousing 
speeches. 


Designer of a Promised Land 


A xkiILowaTT-YEaR aT BONNEVILLE DaM WILL WHOLESALE 
at $17.50. That is one kilowatt for an entire year, twenty- 
four hours of the day. It constitutes the lowest power rate 
in the United States. The same amount now retails for 
about $87.60: Yet Ross made this sensational announce- 
ment without any parading of theories about the New 
Deal, private enterprise or governmental policy. He thinks 
the duty of public ownership advocates is to demonstrate 
that public ownership means cheap power. If that is done 
arguments become superfluous; unless that is done argu- 
ments do no good. A series of public hearings, at which 
everyone from cowboys to Chamber of Commerce secre- 
taries spoke, showed Ross that the people of the Pacific 
Northwest want cheap power, whether from private 
utility or government dam. This has reinforced the con- 
viction that it is his job to make public power the most 
inexpensive power. 

Ross once wrote a book. It was not about the economics 
of the cause that encompasses his life. It was called New 
Views of Space, Matter and Time. President Roosevelt 
tried to read the first page and then confessed, “Jaydee, 
I can’t make head or tail of this.” Ross was immensely 
pleased. 

Somewhat naively, he claims that the President is 
“super-intelligent” and able to understand almost any- 
thing. Mr. Roosevelt’s facile mind, with its grasp of a 
myriad of subjects, greatly impresses Ross. He is of a 
different sort. Electricity occupies his attention to the ex- 
clusion of almost all else, although his hobby of flowers 
makes him one of the best amateur botanists in the 
country. 

John T. Flynn once wrote that Ross on the SEC seemed 
singularly unconscious of what it was all about. But in the 
vast powerhouse at Bonneville or on the great crest of 
Diable Dam it is another story. Ross there is in his proper 
element. 

In the United States of today, J. D. Ross is an im- 
portant public figure. The stupendous projects on the 
Columbia River represent the New Deal’s principal con- 
struction outlay. Grand Coulee and Bonneville exceed 
considerably the cost of the Panama Canal. The former 
is by far the largest man-made structure ever conceived; 
three times as massive as Boulder Dam and four times as 
massive as the Great Pyramid. President Roosevelt regards 
these huge undertakings as the hope of a Promised Land 
on the American frontier. He believes that through power, 
navigation, irrigation, reclamation and flood control the 
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big dams will create a haven in the wilderness for farmers 
burned off their plots in the Dust Bowl and underprivi- 
leged Americans crowded out of tenement dwellings in 
the East. 

Listen to the President’s words, uttered as he stood on 
the rock crags above the Columbia River: 

“We believe that by proceeding with these great projects 
it will not only develop the well-being of the Far West 
and the Coast, but will also give an opportunity to many 
individuals and families back in the older, settled parts 
of the nation to come out here and distribute some of the 
burdens which fall on them more heavily than fall on the 
West. A great many years ago, seventy-five or eighty, an 
editor in New York said, ‘Go West, young man, Go 
West!’ I know that this country is going to be filled with 
the homes not only of a great many people from this state 
(Washington), but a great many families from other 
states of the Union.” 

To entrust so bold and stirring a dream to another man 
to carry out implies faith unlimited. The President has 
that sort of faith in Ross. Congress may soon establish 
a Columbia Basin Authority. If a single administrator is 
in charge, Ross will be that administrator. If there is a 
board, he will be its chairman. To him the President 
looks for the fulfillment of the Promised Land vision. 
Few people connected with the New Deal have a greater 
trust. 

J. D. Ross looks down at the spray-spattered piers of 
Bonneville, stretching across the Columbia like kneeling 
seahorses. “Isn’t it fine,” he asks rhetorically, “that we 
can spend money on a useful product like that not only as 
a work program but as a tremendous step in civilization?” 
This remark is the measure of an American career de- 
voted to a single purpose. 


tkins Photo 
“Bonneville’s spray-battered piers, like kneeling seahorses .. . ” 
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Relief: A Permanent Program 


BY WILLIAM HABER 


If all the able-bodied workers now on the relief rolls were to get jobs 


tomorrow, three quarters of the relief problem would remain. Plainly, this 


cannot be dealt with as an emergency. Here, a distinguished expert outlines 


a sound, long range plan. 


_ UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IS THE MOST STUBBORN AND PRESS- 
ing national problem in the United States today. The bal- 
ance of the federal budget, the supply of labor, the sound- 


ness of the national economy are all profoundly influenced 


by the size and character of the relief problem, and the 
nature of relief policies. And contrary to popular belief, 
there is little direct relationship between unemployment 
relief and prosperity. 

To a considerable extent, the 21,947,000 persons repre- 
senting an estimated number of 6,854,000 households, re- 
ceiving assistance in September 1938, will cease to be 
dependent upon public support with the increase in private 
employment already in evidence. But this does not ex- 
plain the persistence of a large volume of public depend- 
ency during the recovery period in 1936 and 1937, when 
the relief load failed to respond to business conditions. 

The cost of all forms of public assistance, the number 
of eligible persons applying for relief, mounted steadily in 
the months before the recent business relapse. In Septem- 
ber 1937, when the business situation seemed more stable 
than at any time since 1933, the public relief load, though 
the smallest in five years, represented 4,400,000 households 
comprising 13,200,000 persons—over 10 percent of the 
total population dependent wholly or in part upon public 
support. 

In part this large volume of dependency is the result 
of the change in public attitude toward destitution. It is 
also a reflection of the changing age composition of our 
population, of new hiring policies in relation to age, of 
the duration of the depression, and particularly of the fact 
that some seven million remained unemployed—in spite 
of recovery. Few economists look for full recovery and 
employment in the near future. In fact, many point out 
that the rate of economic activity in the next decade will 
probably be substantially lower than in the pre-depression 
period and that private payrolls are unlikely to absorb the 
estimated seven million who were jobless in September 
1937. Recovery would result primarily in reemployment 
of those laid off since September 1937. So long as the 
“hard-core” unemployment problem includes from five to 
seven million persons the relief problem will confront us. 

The total cost of public relief between 1933 and 1937 
was set by the U.S. Senate Committee on Unemployment 
Relief at $13,500,000,000, of which $10 billion came from 
the federal treasury, and $3,500,000,000 from state and 
local sources. For the year 1937, the committee estimated 
the total relief bill at $3,122,000,000, about two thirds of 
which was provided by the federal government. 

For the most part this terrific burden of dependency 
has been treated on an emergency basis. The federal share 
of the cost of relief has not been written into the regular 
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budget and provided for through taxation, but has been 
financed with borrowed money. Within the states, the 
financing of relief is even less certain, and in many 
states the relationship between state and local subdivisions 
is very confused. 

An analysis of the dependency population as of Septem- 
ber 1937 will indicate how unjustified this emergency atti- 
tude is, and clarify the paradox between economic recovery 
and simultaneously high relief loads and relief costs. 

To what extent do the 4,400,000 dependent households 
of September 1937 represent a depression problem? What 
portion of this load is likely to disappear with economic 
recovery? In brief, on the basis of the 1937 data, what is 
the permanent, or if that word is too fatalistic, the long 
time dependency load? 


The People on Relief 


Tuts ToTaL oF 4,400,000 cases 1NcLUDED 1,469,000 reEcrPI- 
ents of old age assistance. There the need is not the 
result of business depression. The number of old age 
assistance recipients in March 1938 was placed at 1,654,000, 
an increase of over 185,000 cases in six months. A Social 
Security Board study, released in March 1938, estimated 
that 64 percent of all persons sixty-five years of age or 
over are dependent. While fewer than 22 percent of the 
dependent aged are now receiving public old age assist- 
ance, applications pending in nearly all the states indicate 
that the potential public old age assistance load is con- 
siderably higher than the present totals. The cost of old 
age assistance, now exceeding $380 million a year, has 
also been increasing. The size of average monthly grants 
by the states has been mounting steadily and, under pres- 
sure from organized groups, probably will continue to 
rise for some time. 

The September 1937 total load also included 211,000 
cases of aid to dependent children. Here, too, the trend 
since the program was launched in 1935 has been con- 
tinuously upward both in the number eligible and in 
costs. Aid to the blind, with 50,000 cases in the September 
case load, is also a growing service. 

These three categories represent a total of 1,730,000, or 
39.3 percent, of the 4,400,000 cases. We may therefore con- 
sider that approximately 40 percent of the total relief load 
constitutes a permanent problem, bearing little if any 
relationship to economic conditions, The nation is com- 
mitted to care for the aged and other dependent persons 
and the cost of such care must be considered as a con- 
tinuing claim on the public budget. 

Two major types of public assistance cases remain. In 
September 1937 there were 1,267,000 cases, approximately 
28 percent of the total, receiving general relief. No ade- 
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quate statistical analysis of this group is available. It in- 
cludes persons who for one reason or another failed to 
meet the technical requirements for any special categories 
of public aid, and also a considerable group of able-bodied 
persons who had not succeeded in getting WPA assign- 
ments. While exact calculations are difficult because of 
insufficient data, it may be estimated that approximately 
two thirds of those on general relief in September 1937 
were persons whose need was not directly related to eco- 
nomic recovery—unemployable persons, industrially-old, 
incapacitated, and sub-marginal workers at best. Here is 
an additional 19.2 percent of the total case load. Added to 
the 39.3 percent referred to above we have 58.5 percent 
of the 4,400,000 relief cases who represent a permanent 
welfare problem, the magnitude of which measured both 
in cases and in costs is likely to increase in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

The Senate Committee on Unemployment Relief would 
add the destitute farmers on relief grants from the Farm 
Security Administration whose plight is “not due to un- 
employment.” The committee states, “Unless the base of 
their farm income can be reestablished or industrial em- 
ployment can be created for them elsewhere, these rural 
families will continue to rely upon public. support.” 

There remain to be considered the persons publicly sup- 
ported by employment on the work program. In Septem- 
ber 1937, WPA, the student aid program and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps included 1,917,000 cases. Since the 
CCC and NYA programs serve youth groups, improved 
employment opportunities will quickly reduce their size 
and cost. But one cannot be equally optimistic about the 
1,407,000 persons on WPA projects. The peak in WPA 
rolls was reached in February 1936 when 2,899,000 persons 
were employed. Since then there has been a continuous 
and often considerable decrease in persons on WPA 
projects, amounting to more than 50 percent between 
February 1936 and September 1937. Those who left the 
projects and returned to private industry were the most 
highly skilled men and women on the WPA rolls, the 
most acceptable from the viewpoint of age, experience, 
competence and general employability. 

Of the 1,407,000 persons still on the WPA in September 
1937, it certainly can be said that they did not represent 
_the cream of the labor market. A special tabulation in 
1937 showed. that WPA workers averaged two years older 
than in June 1936, with approximately 43 percent over 
forty-five years old, mainly unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 

Many WPA workers were on relief long before the 
inauguration of the program, others have not held a 
private job since the WPA began. A series of urban relief 
studies shows that the rate of reemployment decreases 
very rapidly as the duration of unemployment increases. 
One may hazard an estimate that fully one half the WPA 
rolls as of September 1937 represents a group not likely 
to return to private payrolls in the very near future, if 
ever. 

Including the WPA workers whose employability is 
questionable, approximately 74.5 percent of the 4,400,000 
receiving public assistance in September 1937—3,278,165 
cases—represent a permanent or at least a long time pub- 
lic relief problem. Realistically considered, fluctuations in 
the public assistance load will be above and not below this 
minimum of 8 to 10 percent of the population. 

To arrive at a sound public policy it is necessary to 
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discard the hand-to-mouth methods of relief financing 
thus far used. Provision for the unemployed and others 
economically dependent is a continuing responsibility. In 
view of its magnitude it cannot be effectively discharged 
by local and state governments; the federal government 
cannot get out of “this business of relief.” 
It is difficult to arrive at a figure for the total cost of all - 
forms of public assistance. Relief costs increased steadily — 
for two decades before the beginning of the Federal” 
Emergency Relief Administration. Relief expenditures 
registered new peaks in business depressions, but never 
receded to their old levels with business recovery. Instead, — 
after each depression they again moved upward from a_ 
new and higher base. 


The Size of the Bill and How It Is Divided 


THE TOTAL COST OF THE RELIEF AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
(federal, state and local expenditures) in 1937 was $3,122,- 
000,000. Whether this figure represents an average or a 
minimum is difficult to determine at this time. In view 
of the rapidly increasing outlays for categorical assistance 
to the aged and others and in view of the long time © 
residual load of unemployed, there is justifiable basis for 
the conclusion that the relief bill will run about two 
and one half billion dollars a year, going beyond that in 
periods of abnormal unemployment. 

Public opinion may refuse to accept these conclusions. 
There is widespread discussion of the desirability of the 
many present forms of relief and of the necessity for an ~ 
expensive work program in contrast with the less costly — 
method of direct relief. These attitudes are often reflected — 
in legislation or in the failure to appropriate funds, as 
happened in Illinois and Ohio in 1937. What portion of © 
the national income should be set aside for this type of 
social services is another moot point. At present levels of 
national production the amounts involved may mean a | 
serious strain. But unless a wave of public opinion re — 
verses the trend in relief eligibility and costs, these esti- — 
mates indicate the extent of the continuing financial 
responsibility for relief. 

Obviously, the size of the national relief bill depends — 
not only upon the volume of need but also upon the type — 
of relief program adopted to meet it. In many communi- | 
ties the quantity and quality of work relief has trans- 
formed the physical environment of the area. But the ~ 
average cost of supporting a person on a work project is — 
approximately two and one half times as high as on direct 
relief. If and when the policy of providing relief funds — 
through taxation rather than borrowing is resorted to, the 
demand for less costly direct relief will be pressed. If 
a free choice between direct and work relief were pos- 
sible, work relief for all the needy employables would cer- 
tainly be more desirable. But until we have made sure 
that no one is deprived of the basic necessities of life, the 
comparative merits of alternative forms of assistance are 
of only theoretical importance. 

How the financial responsibility for relief is to be 
divided among the three levels of government is a com- 
plex problem. There is considerable controversy, some of 
it more than justified, as to the equity and adequacy of 
present methods of financing relief. Experience since 1932 
when the federal government made relief loans to states 
and municipalities through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the later developments with FERA, CWA 
and WPA indicate that there is no simple solution. 
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The problem has two main facets: first, the piecemeal 
way in which it has been approached; second, the uncer- 
tainty as to the role of the federal government. From the 
beginning, state appropriations for assistance have been 
made without keeping in mind the entire problem—the 
total pool of destitution and the cost thereof. Similarly, 
the federal government’s expenditures under the work 
program are often considered separately from the expen- 
ditures under the assistance provisions of the social security 
act. But no genuine solution is possible until we see the 
public assistance problem in its totality and work out a 
basis of sharing cost among the three levels of govern- 
ment in relationship to the entire program, not to a 
single segment of it. 

Second, it is time to recognize and discard the fiction 
that the federal government is going to get out of “this 
business of relief.” The federal government has assumed 
certain specific responsibilities. Between May 1933 and 
December 1935, it made direct grants through the FERA. 
to the states for relief purposes. Since December 1935 it 
has been financing the cost of the work program. Origi- 
nally it was presumed that WPA would provide for all 
the unemployed workers on the relief rolls; the unem- 
ployable were to be cared for with local and state funds. 
Actually, this division has been purely theoretical. 

The size of the WPA rolls has been limited by the 
amount of money appropriated and the availability of 
projects, and the number of workers so carried has never 
equalled the number of able-bodied on relief. 

Under the social security act, the costs of old age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind are shared equally between 
the states and the federal government and the latter 
bears about one third of the cost of aid to dependent 
children. Thus, although Washington discontinued grants 
for direct relief when it inaugurated the work program, 
such grants have in fact merely been rechristened with 
the social security act as godfather. In addition, the fed- 
eral government is making direct relief (subsistence) 
grants to farmers under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. The federal government has not retired from the 
relief business. It has divided the field with the states by 
providing for as many able-bodied persons on the work 
program as funds and projects permit, and by helping 
the states provide for categorical aid to special classes of 
direct relief recipients. 

This division of responsibility is not widely accepted as 
either equitable or logical. Criticism is directed against the 
program on the ground that congressional appropriations 
are not equitably distributed among the states, that too 
much discretion is granted to the President or to the 
administrator, and that no known formula for allocation 
of funds exists. 

The federal relief authorities have been seeking to de- 
termine the states’ “ability to pay.” This is extremely difh- 
cult to evaluate, and “ability” to pay does not measure 
“willingness” to pay or constitutional and statutory re- 
strictions on taxation and bond issues. A fixed formula 
for distributing federal funds would have the merit of 
“treating all alike” and providing a check on administra- 
tive discretion. But a rigid formula may result in greater 
arbitrariness and injustice than prevail under present 
conditions. Nor does the proposal for an “equalization 
fund,” though it has much to recommend it, solve the 
problem, for if large enough to aid areas showing special 
need, it destroys the value of the formula, and if not 
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sufficiently large it fails to meet the problem adequately. 
The experience of the past five years shows, first, the 
shift in the major cost of relief from the local community 
to the state. Contrary to general belief, income taxes have 
played an almost negligible part in meeting these costs. 
The sales tax has been the chief reliance of the states in 
providing for a growing burden of special aid categories, 
particularly old age assistance, and for general relief to 
those not included either in the categories or WPA. 
While conclusive evidence bearing on the states’ ability to 
pay is not available, those who urge that the whole prob- 
lem be returned to the states to administer and finance 
overlook existing facts as to costs and resources. 


Need for a Federal Policy 


THERE SEEMS TO BE NO ESCAPE FROM THE CONCLUSION THAT 
for some time to come the federal government will have 
to continue to bear from two thirds to three fourths of 
the cost of public assistance. As a stop-gap measure to 
meet a problem viewed as only temporary, the bulk of the 
federal cost for relief has been met thus far by borrowing. 
Whatever the advantages of this method, it has served 
to mask the full problem and has postponed consideration 
of basic issues. 

Because of the depression this is an unpropitious time 
to frame a definite national policy of continuous relief 
financing. The Senate Committee on Unemployment and 
Relief which held extensive hearings early in 1938 re- 
ported that “at this time no proposals for a long time 
policy of the federal government for dealing with unem- 
ployment and relief can be safely made...reliance must 
be had for...perhaps...the entire fiscal year, beginning 
July (1938) on the federal, state and local programs now 
in operation.” But when the depression lifts, revision of 
present methods of cost sharing will surely be in order. 
With this is needed some change in the division of finan- 
cial responsibility which, developing out of the emergency 
legislation of the past few years, rests on no clear cut 
and logical principles. Evidence presented to the Senate 
committee showed conclusively that this policy of con- 
fining federal relief appropriations to work relief was 
responsible for serious privation in many communities. 
The committee concluded nevertheless that to make 
grants-in-aid to the states, leaving each state to decide 
whether to use the money for work relief or direct relief, 
“would mean the abandonment of work relief. It would 
also amount to a general lowering of the relief standards 
to the unsatisfactory levels prevailing in many states. The 
committee cannot agree that the federal government 
should again enter the field of direct relief for able-bodied 
unemployed people.” 

Clearly what is needed is a formula which will pre- 
serve the certainty and integrity of a work program for 
able-bodied unemployed and at the same time provide 
adequate assistance for those who do not qualify for a job. 
The grant-in-aid device, already tested through the ad- 
ministration of the social security act, could be extended 
readily to include assistance to non-category groups. Since 
these provisions are based upon the matching principle, 
they have the special merit of inducing the states to make 
specific provisions for the residual load. Most close stu- 
dents of the subject agree that the federal government 
cannot long continue to confine its interest in relief to 
one type or to several types of cases; that provision must 
be made on a relatively uniform basis for all forms of 
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genuine dependency. While the administrative machinery 
may be so organized as to encourage work relief for the 
able-bodied, the financial provisions should not be con- 
fined to this group. 


The Insurances and Relief 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM, IN ADDITION TO CATEGORICAL 
relief, provides for unemployment compensation benefits 
to unemployed workers and old age insurance benefits 
to the aged. 

These phases, which afford benefits on a contractual 
basis, are not to be considered integral parts of the Ameri- 
can relief problem. But they bear on the problem since it 
has been generally assumed that insurance payments un- 
der the security act will materially reduce the magnitude 
and the cost of relief. 

Old age insurance benefits will become payable on a 
monthly basis in 1942 to all workers who have reached 
the age of sixty-five and who have earnd $2000 or more 
in a “covered” industry since January 1937. It seems reas- 
onable to anticipate that these payments will cut down the 
number of applicants for old age assistance. However, 
relief costs will not be affected immediately since for 
some years the old age insurance checks are likely to be 
considerably less than the monthly averages now granted 
in the form of old age assistance. 

Further, the old age insurance provisions do not apply 
to the entire population. Large groups of workers, those 
in domestic service, in agriculture, the non-profit employ- 
ments and others, in addition to those now receiving old 
age assistance, an estimated twenty-two million persons 
in all, are not protected by the insurance scheme. 

Proposals already made to amend these titles of the 
social security act seek to advance the date of payment 
from 1942 to 1940; to increase the monthly benefits dur- 
ing the early years; to provide for a dependent’s allow- 
ance to aged persons who have a dependent spouse over 
sixty years of age; to provide for survivor’s insurance, in 
place of the present provision for a lump-sum settlement; 
and to increase coverage by bringing under the law 
groups now excluded. Such amendments would immedi- 
ately simplify the old age relief problem, but they would 
not shift its cost, for if the tax provision of the security 
act was unchanged, they would eat up the old age reserve 
and automatically require a governmental contribution 
to meet the increased outlays. 

More immediate, however, is the relationship between 
unemployment insurance and the volume of relief. In 
principle, unemployment insurance in the United States 
is to be sharply distinguished from public relief. The 
worker eligible for benefits under the unemployment 
compensation law is paid as a matter of right, in relation 
to earned wage credits for a fixed period of time. Only 
after his right to benefits is exhausted is he presumed to 
be eligible for public relief. Since the American public 
has come to look upon the relief problem as primarily 
an unemployment problem there is general anticipation 
that unemployment insurance benefits will produce an 
immediate and substantial diminution of the relief bur- 
den. Only Wisconsin has been paying benefits since Au- 
gust 1936; in twenty-one other states the payment of un- 
employment insurance began January 1938. It is, there- 
fore, too early to reach definite conclusions as to the effect 
of unemployment benefits upon relief expenditures. 

Nevertheless, we have already some indication of the 
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probable relationship between unemployment insurance 
and relief. 

Since approximately 75 percent of the present relief 
load is not directly related to unemployment, insurance 
will influence neither the volume nor the cost of the ma- 
jor part of the problem. Further, it must be borne in mind 
that benefits are limited to workers in covered employ- 
ment. This excludes some twenty million wage earners. 
Finally, unemployment compensation is paid only to job- 
less workers who meet specific requirements. Of special 
significance here is the waiting period of from two to 
four weeks before benefits begin; the fact that the amount 
of the weekly benefit check is related to the wage credits 
of the worker, not to the size of his family or his needs; 
that payment is made only for unemployment and fail- 
ure to report for assignment on account of illness or other 
reason makes the worker ineligible for benefits; that the 
duration of benefits, which is based on duration of em- 
ployment, is in forty-seven states limited to a maximum of 
fifteen weeks in any one year. These provisions may be 
essential to a scheme based on an actuarial relationship 
between benefits and contributions. But the net effect of 
these requirements is that unemployment insurance is not 
a substitute for relief but, as it has been correctly desig- 
nated, only a “first line of defense.” 

In Pennsylvania, the only state for which state-wide 
data are available, 7 percent of the relief cases were 
closed in February on account of compensation payments 
begun the previous month. The number for March de- 
clined somewhat and in May only 2.6 percent of the case 
load was closed for this reason. The available data also 
indicate that many recipients of insurance need relief 
during the waiting period; a smaller number need relief 
to supplement insurance payments; a considerably greater 
number apply for assistance when the benefit period ex- 
pires. For the most part, those who receive insurance bene- 
fits seem not to be former relief clients. Therefore, the 
effect of such payments upon the volume and cost of unem- 
ployment relief is likely to be much less substantial than 
has been generally anticipated. This conclusion is in line 
with British experience. England has now established a 
supplementary assistance scheme, integrated with the in- 
surance program, to provide a “second line of defense” 
after insurance rights are exhausted. 

This country has had meager experience in trying to 
deal with the problem of unemployment and destitution 
in nation-wide terms. But even this brief experience makes 
certain essentials clear. First, the major part of the relief 
problem is not directly related to unemployment. If all 
the able-bodied workers now on the relief rolls were to 
get jobs tomorrow, three quarters of the problem would 
remain. Second, only wishful thinking will make it pos- 
sible for this country to continue to view relief in “emer- 
gency terms,” and to treat it on an “emergency” basis. 
Third, though states and local communities differ in their 
“ability to pay,” their resources are insufficient to finance 
an adequate public relief program. Fourth, the insurance 
provisions of the social security act, whatever their intrin- 
sic merits, will have little if any effect on the problem of 
dependency and relief. Finally, if the jobless, the infirm, 
the handicapped, the maladjusted, the needy aged and the 
needy children in our midst are to be decently safeguarded 
and cared for, it can only be under federal leadership 
through a long range program that includes the insur- 
ances, work projects, and general relief. 
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Wace of a 
Moana of the South Seas, made in 1925 by Robert Flaherty, first director to see real life as good film material 


The Film Faces Facts 


by RICHARD GRIFFITH 


Reality, stranger than fiction and twice as effective, has come to the screen. 


Can the serious makers of documentary films satisfy the purposes of enter- 


tainment, education and publicity through the sociological approach to real 


life, and at the same time win sustained support? 


CaN THE MOVIE MEDIUM SERVE IN SOCIAL INTERPRETATION? 
Will it, if it can? Under what conditions of sponsorship 
and technique must a film be produced in order to present 
facts in a form sufficiently palatable for acceptance by an 
entertainment-seeking audience? Those who take the 
movie seriously have long concerned themselves with ten- 
tative answers to these questions, but to little practical 
avail until recently. For few American films even at- 
tempted to reflect facts, and, as a separate category of the 
motion picture, the documentary film was almost non- 
existent. 

Nanook of the North, the first important product 
of the documentary method of film-making, was pro- 
duced on this continent by the Irish-American Robert J. 
Flaherty in 1921. But in the intervening period, pioneer 
work in documentary shifted to Europe. Not until the 
rise of The March of Time and the production of Pare 
Lorentz’s The Plow That Broke the Plains and The 
River [see Survey Graphic for June 1936 and December 
1937] did we hear again of the film which dramatizes 
fact as an important movie genre. By that time the popu- 
larity of pictorial journalism and the post-depression in- 
terest in news, facts, social trends, had prepared the way 
for renewed interest in documentary. The documentary 
film movement over here is beginning to get beyond the 
talk stage, and technicians are seeking the answers to the 
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above questions in fresh work with sound and camera. 
Many are ready to believe that a satisfactory answer 
has already been found in the mere existence of the docu- 
mentary film. The nation-wide success of Lorentz’s two 
government films has put documentary on the map with 
a flourish. Never before have pictures dealing with social 
problems captured the attention of an audience which 
includes all levels of American opinion. And this popu- 
larity, as widespread as it is unprecedented, has raised 
high hopes among those who have for years wanted to 
enlist the film as an instrument for social education. Edu- 
cators and publicists everywhere are hailing documentary 
as a vivid, urgent method for developing the social atti- 
tudes of masses of people, for reconditioning their civic 
thinking. They look upon its dramatic presentation of the 
world of common interests as a means of making it pos- 
sible for the ordinary man to unravel the complexities of 
public affairs. They hope it will play a part in the move- 
ment to revitalize the idea of democratic citizenship. 
That the documentary film can reflect the results of so- 
cial analysis and contribute to social education has been 
proven many times. But there are a great many other 
things that it can do with perhaps greater ease and at- 
tractiveness. Because The River is about a social problem, 
because The March of Time presents the story behind 
the news, many Americans have been too willing to as- 
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Today We Live, Rotha’s film of unemployment in England 


sume that documentary deals by nature with soczal facts. 
But a film need take no specified theme to retain the 
label. As described by Paul Rotha, an English pioneer in 
the field, documentary is “the creative treatment of actu- 
ality in film.” It is defined not by theme—social or other- 
wise—but by method and material. And even method can 
be pared from the description as non-essential. “Creative 
treatment,” the imaginative use of the special capabilities 
of camera and microphone, is as much a property of the 
fiction or fantasy film as of documentary. We are left with 
“actuality.” Historically, this has been the sole distinguish- 
ing attribute. Despite the many ineffable theories of docu- 
mentary turned loose by critics, the word has been gener- 
ally used to describe any film which deals with real life 
from any point of view whatsoever. What diverse aims 
have actually led to the use of the documentary method 
in the past would amaze those who think these films 
have always been, are, and must be, sociological in theme. 

It’s perhaps natural to think that a technique which 
uses as material the everyday world we see around us 
must necessarily adopt the sociological point of view— 
why else should it exist? But you can film fact without 
any interest in what it means, just as you can paint the 
dirt and disease of the slums with no other concern than 
in the esthetic pattern you have created. If you do this, 
the physical fidelity of your picture to its model is of no 
consequence, for it is interpretation, not the material, that 
matters. The River, to cite again the most recently prom- 
inent example, deals with social facts and claims to inter- 
pret them sociologically. But just how far did it aim to 
analyze the problem of soil conservation? How far is 
documentary in general committed to a sociological habit 
of mind in keeping with the character of its material? 
That material has been the real world, which is suscep- 
tible of social interpretation. But the dramatic method 
painfully evolved to shape the material into film has been 
more frequently used for the purposes of poetry and 
propaganda than for scientific analysis. 

Robert J. Flaherty is the grand old man of documentary, 
the first director to turn his cameras on real life with any 
skill and imagination, Originally an explorer for mineral 
deposits, he was sent to Labrador by Revillon Fréres, the 
Paris furriers, to make an advertising film. After living 
for over a year among the Eskimos, he learned to under- 
stand them from within and without, to know the mean- 
ing of their behavior and to catch that meaning in the 
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beauty of physical movement. With the patience and 
intimacy of observation that have made him famous, he 
built in Nanook of the North a visual record of the 
struggle for food and warmth, of the traditional forms 
of the hunt and feast, which told the whole history and 
aspiration of a primitive communal life. 

Flaherty repeated his achievement in Moana of the 
South Seas (1925), this time building his story around 
the ceremony of the Tattoo, by which Polynesian youths 
were once initiated into manhood. Since then he has made 
many pictures and has got himself called a film historian, 
a sociologist of the camera. But Flaherty, who films only 
real life, is not interested in interpreting it. What he cares 
about in documentary is not the opportunity to reflect the 
cultural level of primitive communities, but to idealize 
a way of life which has an intense personal interest for 
him. The struggle of man against nature, the implied 
theme of all his films, attracts the explorer in him, the 
man who finds expression in combating physical obstacles. 
His amazing camera technique would enable him to tell 
the story of any social set-up, but he only films the far 
places, the last outposts of primitive society. His pictures, 
both to him and to his audiences, are atavistic escapes 
from a complex civilization to the relatively simple prob- 
lems of the fight for food and shelter. 


For A LONG TIME FLAHERTY’s FILMS SEEMED TO REFLECT EX- 
isting social facts because they looked so real. His simple 
(though enormously careful) camera technique, the spon- 
taneity of his untrained actors, the indubitable reality of 
his backgrounds of sea and sky, left with audiences the 
conviction that they were looking at life as it still is. Yet, 
because Flaherty is a poet and not a realist, his films of 
real people and places had as little relation to the con- 
temporary truth of their locales as though he had made 
them in Hollywood. In his two best pictures, Nanook 
and Moana, he actually got his natives to re-enact the 
fading customs of their ancestors because already the 
white man had invaded Labrador and Samoa, spoiling 


the primitive picture. This doctoring, plus his subjective - 


point of view, removes Flaherty’s films from consideration 
as scientific records, and shows how you can film real life 
and still miss the truth if you are not looking for it. A 
well defined school of cinematographers has been doing 
this for years. In 1926-27 Alberto Cavalcanti and Walther 
Ruttmann cross-sectioned days in the life of Paris and Berlin 


Housing Problems (Anstey) for the British gas industry 
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to make two “city symphonies,” as they 
were called. These were films of real 
life in that they photographed reality 
without benefit of sets or actors. But 
the industrial organization which is the 
raison d’étre of modern city life ap- 
peared in Rien Que Les Heures and Ber- 
lin only as a part of a pictorial pattern 
with no meaning beyond itself. Other 
Europeans have carried on this esthetic 
tradition, recording only the beauty of 
the continent in sound and _ picture. 
Cavalcanti now has gone to British 
documentary; Joris Ivens, who started 
in this school, has developed the propa- 
gandist approach through a series of 
uneven films culminating in The Span- - 
ish Earth (1937). But the rest follow 
the well-blazed impressionist trail, es- 
chewing the fact for its shadow, distill- 
ing through camera and microphone a 
beauty, sensuously stirring, which is yet 
impersonal and austere. 

The social implications contained in 
Rien Que Les Heures and Berlin were 
there by accident. How treacherously 
difficult it is to use the film of fact for 
social analysis even when you intend to 
do so is shown in the development of 
the Russian cinema, the first conscious 
attempt to reflect in movie the working 
of historic forces. As early as 1919, the 
leaders of the Soviet state saw in the 
film not only a mass art but the art of 
the revolution. Here was a medium 
which could render the aims of com- 
munism in terms of everyday life, which could instruct 
by example instead of precept, and could, through emo- 
tional force, lend a sense of glory to the communal effort 
of New Russia. Setting out to deal with the realities of 
social conflict as understood by Soviet communism, the 
first important Russian directors, Eisenstein and Pudov- 
kin, naturally turned for their subject matter to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution and its origins, to them the great events 
of modern history. Potemkin (1925) and Mother (1926) 
described isolated incidents in the attempted revolution of 
1905. Ten Days That Shook the World (1927) and The 
End of St. Petersburg (1927) carried the workers to vic- 
tory over Tsarism and the Kerensky government. All 
these films were based directly on fact and attempted to 
interpret history in terms of economics. Through cross- 
reference and symbolism, they brought into relief the 
relationships between masses of people and the forces of 
their times. Their intellectual content was conveyed with 
intensely dramatic effect, partly through the physically 
exciting editing methods developed by Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin, partly by the hysteria inherent in the material 
of revolt. But when they came to apply their successful 
methods to themes of the life around them, the Soviet 


directors fell into difficulties. Masses of people were the, 


protagonists of the revolutionary films. The masses had, 


been unified by emotional adherence to an idea; therein , 


lay the drama. But the problem of post-revolutionary 
Russia was that of the individual’s attitude toward state 
socialism, by which the fate of the new community was to 
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Ten Days That Shook the World, Eisenstein film of Lenin’s October revolution 


be decided. This was a problem susceptible of analysis in 
film, and by the same dialectical method previously em- 
ployed. But it was immensely more difficult to dramatize 
the individual, acting and feeling as a social unit, than to 
shatter and shock an audience with the pyrotechnics of 
mass revolution. More difficult, that is, if facts were to be 
adhered to. On this rock the Soviet factual cinema broke, 
and revealed that it had been invisibly halved from its 
beginning. It was a method of analysis, yes, but it was 
also a medium for propaganda, the most powerful at the 
disposal of the Soviets. Drama and emotion are essential to 
propaganda, and when it came to a choice, fact was sacri- 
ficed in order that the Russian film might remain per- 
suasive. In such recent historical pictures as The Youth of 
Maxim (1935) and Chapayev (1935), we still find drama 
based on social occurrences, but they have been colored, 
fictionized. Much of their charm and emotion derive from 
invented incident, personal attraction, acting skill. Only 
in the most extended sense are they historical documents. 


‘THE PRACTICAL NECESSITY TO GIVE DRAMATIC FORM TO SOCIAL 
analysis was what sent the propagandist Russian film 
veering from fact toward fiction. And this difficulty of 
achieving dramatic expression while keeping the material 
real is the ever-present problem which has beset docu- 
mentary throughout its development. Social facts are dra- 
matic in themselves, but their dramatic quality must be 
expressed in film through the treacherous camera, which 
tempts the director to dodge interpretation and turn them 
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into poetry, hymn, sensuous 
beauty—anything but _ plain 
facts, 

Then why not simply report 
facts and let them speak for 
themselves? Such screen jour- 
nalism has its place, and it 
probably has a wider scope than 
the conventional newsreel and 
scientific short at present give 
it. But the thousand factors en- 
tering into such problems as 
housing, unemployment, city 
administration cannot be re- 
ported statistically in a film. If 
the facts are to be conveyed 
understandably and _palatably 
to a lay audience, they must be 
expressed in terms of their hu- 
man consequences. And inter- 
pretation of social facts to lay 
audiences is the most impor- 
tant educational function the 
documentary film can perform. 
It is primarily not a fact-finding 
instrument but a means of com- 
municating conclusions about facts. The work of analysis 
and interpretation must be done before a film is produced. 
It should be done well. Then, once the analysis is made 
and the conclusions drawn, they must be handed over to 
the technicians to be communicated as the nature of the 
medium demands. 

Experience has taught the technicians that it is through 
dramatic expression that social facts reach out from the 
screen and lay hold on an audience. For this reason, the 
problem of communicating conclusions dramatically and 
yet sticking to the facts beneath them is what has guided 
the experiments of the British documentary movement, 
from which America has learned much. Broadly speaking, 
the impulse behind British documentary rose from the 
divergent purposes of widely separated groups. Educators 
were dissatisfied with the instructional films at their dis- 
posal. Government was attentive to proposals to use the 
screen to propagandize Empire commerce. And industries 


The Plow That Broke the Plains, Pare Lorentz for Resettlement Admin. 
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The Wave, Strand’s documentary of underpaid fishermen, made for the Mexican government 


had long been seeking an avenue into the public theaters. 
Above all, the young British film men of ten years ago 
were interested in giving the movie wider social reference. 
They had seen the beauty of Flaherty’s fact poems and 
the exciting drama of the Soviet historical films. They 
wanted to use the film to bring the living fact of the 
modern world into the theaters. 

Government was the first to listen to their proposals 
to bring the screen to bear on life. The Empire Marketing 
Board created a film unit headed by John Grierson, one of 
the leaders of the documentary movement, which was to 
propagandize Empire industry and commerce as a part 
of the late Buy British campaign. Here the documentalists 
had their opportunity to film reality as represented in 
modern trade, and they were given creative freedom as 
long as their films succeeded in bringing alive the interests 
of the Empire on the screen. But they were still too close 
to their origins to follow their own theories. Their im- 
pressionist pictures of the building of ships and 
the running of airmail services, of the gather- 
ing of tea and the planting of banana harvests, 
focused too frequently on the photographic love- 
liness of the material and the felicities of grace- 
ful technique rather than the social meaning to 
be found in the organization of these activities. 
‘Many of these early British films were simple 
hymns to the glittering machinery of modern 
life. Audiences welcomed them as an interest- 
ing addition to the stereotyped cinema _pro- 
gram. But that they did not express the human - 
meaning of commerce and industry the socially- 
minded documentalists well knew. Dissatisfac- 
tion with their own achievement led Grierson, 
Paul Rotha, Basil Wright, the young directors 
who had grown up and made their mistakes in 
documentary, into a second phase of develop- 
ment. 

Business, attracted by the frame of the govern- 
ment documentaries, had come into the field to 
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give financial backing to fact films as a public relations 
gesture. Industry appeared in industry-sponsored films 
only in its social reference, and the documentary-makers 
were free to express their new themes more or less as they 
liked. Confronted for the second time with the respon- 
sibilities of creative freedom, some directors swung com- 
pletely away from the impressionism of the early Empire 
Marketing Board films toward a more direct approach to 
facts. Edgar Anstey’s Housing Problems (1935), made for 
the gas industry, took the camera into the slums as a 
straightforward reporter, recording by means of personal 
interviews what the slum dwellers themselves thought of 
the conditions of their lives. Without esthetic frills, stick- 
ing completely to the facts, this film still fell short of 
expressing the meaning of the facts in human terms. Like 
the shock of watching a bombing, these utterly real inter- 
views with poverty rouse revulsion and pity, but they do 
not take you into the minds of the people who speak so 


shyly and awkwardly of cramped rooms, bad air, and “no | 


conveniences.” They leave you with rasped emotions but 
with little sense of the nature of the problem. 

Other British directors began to explore the dramatic 
method. Their recent films represent something like a syn- 
thesis of documentary’s twin tendencies toward fact and 
fiction. Paul Rotha’s Today We Live (1937; produced 
for the National Council of Social Service) begins by 
rehearsing, in the brief direct terms of sound and picture, 
the world events which led to the depression and its 
consequences. A broad panorama of the universal situa- 
tion in which millions of hands are now idle is painted. 
Then suddenly the camera swings down into two villages 
where the problem is acute and introduces you to a few 
members of the unemployed. And so the film brings 
you intimately in touch with the pathos of uselessness, 
the futility of endless days without work or event. The 
picture’s theme tells how social service agencies are trying 
to save the unemployed from psychological deterioration 
by teaching them handicrafts and engaging their attention 
in recreational projects. But Today We Live never lets 
you forget that this work is only a palliative. At 
its end the camera moves from the faces of the men in 


the village hall to the silent mill at the head of the street. 

Today We Live may seem allied to the fictional method 
in that it tells the story of unemployment in the lives of 
a few of the idle. But the film is played by actual mem- 
bers of the unemployed, and the halting awkwardness 
of their acting keeps you close to the fact that you are 
looking at the problems of real people. Here in these unas- 
suming men, the march of world events and the values of 
everyday life meet. Neither is realized in broad detail; this 
film is a particularized document. But its structure sug- 
gests a method by which the individual can be related to 
his background without departing from facts on the one 
hand or losing dramatic effectiveness on the other. 

The development of this method is now the preoccu- 
pation of the English school. Rotha, Grierson, Cavalcanti 
believe increasingly that the film can best express social 
facts through the experiences of recognizably real people 


People of the Cumberland, new American documentary made by Frontier Films to show what unions mean to the mountain people 
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in contact with social forces. The relation of the individual 
to world events is their fascination and their problem. 
While they are willing to learn from the few memorable 
fiction films based on fact—such as Kameradschaft, Fury, 
Black Legion—they are convinced that all experience in 
documentary leads to the conclusion that only the natural, 
untrained actor is convincingly real on the screen. How 
to make him understandable as well as real is, they think, 
the question upon which the further development of the 
documentary technique depends. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN MOVEMENT, ON THE OTHER HAND, 
seems bent on repeating all the phases through which 
documentary has developed abroad. Such tracts as Ivens’ 
The Spanish Earth, Herbert Klein’s Heart of Spain, and 
Paul Strand’s The Wave are chiefly interested in exciting 
the spectator’s partisanship. Dealing with current reality, 
they still are far from the sociological approach. The men 
concerned in their making last year formed Frontier 
Films and produced People of the Cumberland, to my 
mind the most interesting of American documentaries. It 
attempts to present the release of the Cumberland moun- 
taineers from industrial serfdom through the coming of 
the unions, and it does so with a liveliness and vitality 
new to American films of this type. It is difficult to judge 
because the producers have attempted to cover too much 
ground. The theme seems superimposed upon the people, 
rather than to grow out of their lives. But its esthetic 
faults are less disturbing than the emotionalism of its 
partisan appeal. What Frontier and the entire left-wing 
documentary group have yet to learn is that the large 
American audience has never accepted a film it deems 
propagandist, just as it has rejected direct advertising in 
movies. There’s time to learn this yet, for Frontier is both 
ambitious and experimental. 

Other American groups seem even less disposed to 
learn from European documentary experience. Smartly 
Louis de Rochemont’s The March of Time dramatizes the 
excitement of world news, but leaves out the individual’s 
role. It is the best of screen journalism, but nothing deeper 
as it sometimes pretends. Lorentz’s much-discussed The 
River is an eclectic synthesis of the methods of visual 
impressionism. Its native air has captured the imagination 
of audiences, who recognize the scenes of their childhood 
in its superb photography. But the film is more a dirge for 
waste and a hymn to power than a candid presentation 
of the problem of land conservation. Perhaps its most 
important achievement lies in getting American audi- 
ences used to seeing reality on the screen. Certainly it has 
given impetus to the documentary film movement here. 
Theater managers, weary of the high cost of double 
features, welcome shorts which pay their way as well as 
this one. Educators who have seen both it and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Film Library’s representative col- 
lection of British documentaries are clamoring for school 
films on civic and social themes. Industry means to use 
documentary to get indirect advertising into the theater. 

Film men with experience in the documentary field 
are doing their best to meet all these demands as quickly 
as possible. Commercial films, in the form of “minute 
movies,” flourish in out-of-the-way theaters. The public 
relations film has been revived, and U. S. Steel has spent 
a fortune on its good will picture, Men Make Steel, filmed 
in technicolor. The Fact Film Club movement will show 
educational pictures based directly on statistical informa- 
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The River, a government film, put documentary on our map 


tion. Scientific foundations are preparing to produce docu- 
mentary expositions of such subjects as technological 
unemployment and price fixing. Groups like Films for 
Democracy, Inc., have been organized to present special 
social and political viewpoints to theater audiences in 
documentary form. With so many people newly inter- 
ested in the documentary film, it’s inevitable that mistakes 
are being made and experiments go awry. What the 
newer enthusiasts have yet to learn is that the whole ra- 
tionale of successful documentary is based on the neces- 
sity to give dramatic effectiveness to the sociological 
approach to facts. The movement has lost power every 
time it has veered away from factual basis and social 
meaning. Its technicians, looking back over twenty years 
of trial and error, know this. But documentary must get 
financial backing in this country from among the diverse 
agencies which are convinced of its persuasive possibili- 
ties. Its problem here is that of finding a way to satisfy 
the purposes of entertainment, education and _ publicity 
through the sociological approach to real life. The task is 
thorny. Audiences in the public theaters want to be wooed 
by exciting rhythm, camera beauty, emotional swirl. They 
will tempt the technician away from facts toward poetry 
and fiction, if they can. The impersonal approach de- 
manded by the educational market may stifle the drama- 
tic expression which documentary needs to bring its facts 
alive on the screen. Most difficult of all will be the job of 
persuading big business that films presenting industry in 
its social reference will create a more favorable impression 
than direct advertising of a specific product. 


OF ALL THESE PROBLEMS THE SEASONED MEN NOW IN THE 
field are well aware. The recently-formed American Doc- 
umentary Films, Inc., headed by Ralph Steiner and Wil- 
lard van Dyke, with Paul Rotha as production consultant, 
has announced through Steiner that the film will make 
fact films for any reputable agency, but that the sociologi- 
cal approach must be employed. That is a significant stip- 
ulation. The documentalists have got to eat; they must 
make concessions to the special purposes of their backers. 
But weary experience has taught them the futility of the 
merely beautiful film. Through the years of hammering 
out a workable documentary method, they have become 
more than camera-wise craftsmen. Those of them to 
whom facts and their interpretation were nothing but 
the excuse for technical fireworks have long since gone to 
Hollywood. The rest remain because they care more about 
sociology than esthetics. 
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A Test for Civilization 


by LOULA D. LASKER 


The feelings of all Christendom are lashed to the raw by what is happening 


throughout the Reich as we go to press. In an orgy of savagery Nazi mobs 


have killed, looted, burned, with a fury that appears to have been loosed by 


official calculation — revenge on a people for the act of a half-crazed boy 


whose parents had just been dumped on the Polish border. Multiply a 
hundredfold the tragedy, the terror, the need, which Miss Lasker describes, 


and there emerges a picture of an inhumanity which is putting civilization to 


the test. 


RCA RADIOGRAM October 30, 1938 


27/26/31 1133 


Here without means of support. Shoved across border into 
Poland. I beseech you cable help at once. Address Poznan, 


Poland, 12 Rimarska. 
WitHetm Z—. 


Breslau, October 29, 1938 


Dear Cousin: My husband had to go to Poland yesterday 
(also his old parents) as you may know from radio, news- 
papers, etc., and now read here in this letter. Already fourteen 
days earlier at the British Consulate we signed our papers 
for Palestine. He made all formalities, delivered the acts of 
migration (the formalities of question) and everything was 
ready for us and the children to emigrate. Now I must do all 
things necessary perhaps alone, if my husband can’t return. 
Never mind! I won’t be afraid. Next week on the first of 
November we must change once more our lodging because the 
house has been taken over by the town headquarters. I give 
you here our new address. With kind regards for today, 


Yours thankfully, (Signed) eee 
igne vA L—. 


BEHIND THESE TWO SIMPLE COMMUNICATIONS RECENTLY RE- 
ceived from a young husband and wife by relatives in 
the United States lies the tragedy of the 12,000 Jews of 
Polish citizenship living in Germany—to say nothing of 
their families—who were rounded up on October 28 in a 
series of nation-wide raids by the German government. 
Men and women, young and old, well and ailing, were 


Living in the shadow of terror in eastern Europe 
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taken without warning from their work, from homes, 
from schools, from orphanages, from hospitals. Allowed 
ten marks (four dollars) each, they were herded together 
aboard crowded trains. Expelled with bayonets, or by 
threat of machine guns, they were forced to alight at the 
German border, and told to cross the “no man’s land” 
between Germany and Poland without looking back. 
Many, born in Germany of Polish parents, had never 
been in Poland before. Five thousand, refused admission, 
lived for days in the “no man’s land” at the frontier. 
Among the seven thousand who managed to reach Poland 
was the father of Herschel Grynszpan, a seventeen-year- 
old boy who had fled to France and was wandering the 
streets of Paris without a visa. The boy, as all the world 
now knows, turned desperate and shot a Nazi official in 
the German Embassy. Using the frustrated youth’s crim- 
inal act as a pretext, all the Jews in Germany have been 
made to suffer. Without condoning the assassination, let 
us take a look backward at events which preceded the 
wholesale deportation. 

Germany’s fear that the majority of Polish Jews resid- 
ing in Germany (estimated to be 80,000) would be de- 
naturalized as a result of a recent Polish decree ordering 
all Poles abroad to obtain special visas by October 29 or 
forfeit their right to return to Poland, was given as the 
cause of this sudden deportation. Students of the inter- 
national situation suggest the real motivation was Ger- 
many’s displeasure at Poland’s insistence (unfulfilled) that, 
in the partition of Czechoslovakia, Hungary be given a 
particular part of Ruthenia, whereby Hungary and Po- 
land—the strongest of the small eastern European powers 
—would have a common border. Thus, perhaps a stum- 
bling block to Germany’s continued expansion toward the 
East would be provided. The deportations were meant to 
serve as a warning to Poland that Germany would brook 
no interference with its regulation of the affairs of that 
section of Europe. 

And thousands of human beings have become merely 
a pawn in a political game. 

Those who were driven through the darkness toward 
the border included boys and girls still dressed in their 
school uniforms, who had been given no opportunity even 
to inform their families of their whereabouts. 

Further deportation of Poles from Germany, reprisal 
deportation of Germans from Poland, most of them Jews, 
were halted only by announcement of negotiations be- 
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tween those two governments—negotiations which broke 
down at once, with Germany refusing under any cir- 
cumstances to take the deportees back. The Polish Red 
Cross and local communities are cooperating with the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, which 
is rushing to these exiles first aid, food and funds for 
transportation, together with a staff of medical and re- 
lief workers. Many of the victims are still stranded in 
the fields near the border. 

The German story is a highlight of a much more wide- 
spread and serious situation developing as Nazism spreads 
to eastern Europe where anti-Semitism has been mount- 
ing and where the Jewish population is densest and poor- 
est. It is an indication that the world must make ready 
to assist Jewish refugees—to say nothing of the non-Jewish 
refugees—far in excess of the 400,000 German and 200,000 
Austrian Jews who are already offering a staggering prob- 
lem. 


WITNESS SOME OTHER DEVELOPMENTS. A FEW DAYS AFTER 
the deportations to Poland, 100,000 Jews were turned 
over to anti-Semitic Hungary by the award to Hungary 
of a slice of Czechoslovakian territory. In this part of 
Ruthenia, the Jews number about 15 percent of the total 
population. Imagine their future along with Hungary’s 
other Jews, under the added restrictions lately enacted 
in Hungary relative to Jewish participation in the eco- 
nomic life of that country. They must. remember with 
dread the case of 100 Czechoslovakian Jews who, in Octo- 
ber, were left homeless and deserted in the “no man’s 
land” between Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia until these 
wanderers found refuge in an abandoned factory. 

What will become of the Jews of Masaryk’s Czechoslo- 
vakia? There were 335,000 Jews in that country. Only 
about 95,000 of them lived in territory where the Czechs 
predominated, while 22,000 were in the Sudeten German 
region, 126,000 in Slovakia, and 102,000 in sub-Carpathia. 
Czechoslavakia is surrounded by countries in which over 
five million Jews live either under conditions of ruth- 
less persecution as in Austria and Germany, under legal 
disabilities as in Hungary, or actual discrimination as in 
Poland and Rumania. In these two lat- 
ter countries alone where persecution has 
long been great, there are about four 
million Jews. 

The plight of the Italian Jews, com- 
paratively few in numbers, is already 
acute. With the expulsion of all Jews 
from public and private jobs, from acad- 
emies and professions, from the spheres 
of art, the theater, films and music, 25 
percent of the 50,000 to 60,000 living 
there are left without any means of liveli- 
hood. If Italy proceeds to rout the Jew 
from commercial life a larger number 
will be affected. Italy’s expulsion of all 
Jews who entered Italy since 1919 
(whether citizens or not) already swells 
the numbers of refugees to other coun- 
tries by 15,000. 

The treatment that Jews have received 
in Austria would indicate that as the 
Fascist groups become more powerful 
the lot of the Jew elsewhere will become 
aggravated. Austrian Jewish families, 
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evicted from that country, have been forced to swim the 
rivers bordering on neighboring countries. 

To find some place of refuge in this large world for 
these unwanted people and the large number of Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Social Democrats who must share 
their fate under a Nazi regime is a problem which the 
International Evian Conference, under the chairmanship 
of Myron Taylor with another American, George Rub- 
lee, as director, is attempting to solve, at least in a meas- 
ure. But the most optimistic must realize that for the 
majority there will still remain many intervening years 
during which many problems must be met—whether of 
day-by-day support “at home”; training the individual 
for a kind of work heretofore unfamiliar to make him 
ready for his new life there or abroad; or by providing 
financial backing in small new ventures when it is no 
longer possible to pursue the old profession or hold on 
to the established business. A new and permanent read- 
justment will be impossible without help from outside for 
those who must remain in their native land no less than 
for those fortunate enough to emigrate. 

Individuals have helped enormously with aid to special 
cases that have come to their attention. Organizations 
obviously have and must continue to take the major re- 
sponsibility. In both categories the United States has taken 
and must continue to take the leadership. The overseas 
work of the Zionist organizations, especially of Youth 
Alyiah of Hadassah—the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion—in facilitating the transfer of Jewish children to 
Palestine by providing funds for their maintenance and 
education, by making possible greater emigration to Pales- 
tine, is a story in itself. There are in this country many 
groups active in work for refugees. The most far-flung 
work is done by the National Coordinating Committee 
for German Refugees under the chairmanship of Joseph P. 
Chamberlain and William Rosenwald. Among others con- 
cerned with special groups must be mentioned the American 
Committee for Christian German Refugees, the Catholic 
Committee for German Refugees in America, the Emer- 
gency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars, 
the Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign 
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Refugee Jews from the Sudetenland receive food at a JDC relief station in Prague 
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Authenticated News 


A group of Jewish children whose youthful spirits were revived as they found succor in the Czech capital 


Physicians, the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society, International Migration Service, International] 
Student Service, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
and the latest addition, the American Committee for Re- 
lief in Czechoslovakia. Obviously work with refugees 
must have its roots abroad. Accordingly these agencies 
are in touch with individuals preparing to emigrate, 
though the major part of their activities are concerned 
with refugees after their arrival on this side of the ocean. 
These are all primarily service agencies. 

The burden of the direct relief work in Europe has 
fallen primarily on two American agencies, the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and, to a lesser de- 
gree, on the American Friends Service Committee—with 
the substantial help of French and English groups. Local 
agencies, too, are contributing according to their means. 

Both the JDC and AFSC are veterans in the field, hav- 
ing started back in 1914 to bring succor to thousands of 
civilians who found themselves homeless and penniless 
behind the retreating armies. Today the Friends work 
closely with the Joint Distribution Committee, the latter 
organization supplying the vast sums necessary for relief. 

The Joint Distribution Committee has never left the 
European scene since the Great War. [See Survey Graphic, 
May 1936, Rebuilding Jewish Lives Overseas by William 
Rosenwald and, December 1936, Nazis, Endeks, Cuzaists 
by Herbert J. Seligman.] Its work has gone on in crises 
and depressions as the needs of its beneficiaries rose and 
fell. During the war it went to the aid of the more than 
one million human beings in Russia and Poland who 
were without food, clothing or medicine. After the war 
their condition was no better; the JDC could not retire. 


Subsequently this organization helped rebuild devasta- 
ted areas, cooperated with and stimulated the organiza: | 


tion of local reconstruction agencies in Russia, Poland and 
Rumania. Whether in the field of health and sanitation, 
child care, trade training, revolving fund credit societies, 
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cooperatives, the principle of the JDC has always been to 
help a community help itself. As a result, until the recent 
upheaval in Europe, the agencies it sponsored and sub- 
sidized in eastern Europe had become largely locally sup- 
ported, despite the general poverty of the community. 


WITH THE PARTITION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA THE BULWARK IN 
the East against persecution has gone. Even in 1933, be- 
fore the Munich Era, the situation of the German Jews 
demanded organization again on a wartime basis. The 
Anschluss last March affected nearly 200,000 Austrian 
Jews, a large number of whom must be helped. Today 
the JDC is serving 36,000 meals a day in Vienna. From 
1933 to 1938 it disbursed $5 million in behalf of the Jews 
of Germany and Austria, and the refugees who had left 
their native country. Early this year a campaign for $5 
million was started for continued German and Austrian 
relief. 

Then came the Peace of Munich. Now to the hundreds 
of thousands of the oppressed and needy staggering num- 
bers are being added. As David H. Popper said in a 
recent bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association: 


Should present trends continue, the German refugee prob- 
lem may be dwarfed by the magnitude of those now appear- 
ing on the horizon. Foremost among these is the prospect 
confronting the 5,500,000 Jews dwelling in that portion of 
Europe bounded by the Baltic Sea, the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic, and the dictatorships of the Soviet Union, Ger- 
many and Italy. In this area the Jews constitute about 5 per- 
cent of the total population, and are only one of a large num- 
ber of minority groups which make up over 23 percent of 
the total. The lot of most of the non-Jewish minorities is 
eased by the existence of closely related national states which 
may intercede for them, or to which they may hope to mi- 
grate, or by the fact that they constitute a solid territorial or 
ethnic bloc. For the highly scattered Jewish communities, torn 
by factional strife and composed of individuals of highly di- 
verse degrees of assimilation, those (Continued on page 640) 
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The Homestead 


by WEBB WALDRON 


As I DROVE UP THE SLOPE OF THE VALLEY, I STARED EAGERLY 
at everything. The apple orchards—some of them well- 
kept, others dead, dying, brush-choked. The tiny ranch 
houses back among the cedars. The scraggly alfalfa fields. 
The raw uncleared pastures. Climbing in the November 
afternoon toward the spruce-crowned rim of Grand Mesa, 
my eyes searched eagerly ahead for something I did not 
find. 

Suddenly the road dwindled to a cattle track. I jumped 
out of my car, stared down into the deep gully on the 
left crowded with quaking asp. The road I had graded 
down to the stream was gone. I pushed through the under- 
growth, down to the tumbling water. My bridge gone, 
too. I scrambled over the stream and up the other side of 
the gully. The clearing, the fence, where were they? 
Would the house still be there? 

At the upper end of the long slope of scrub-oak rose a 
wall of cedar and pinyon. My house had stood there, 
hadn’t it, at the upper end of my vanished clearing? I 
searched to left and right. A sudden gleam of yellow, and 
I plunged through the scrub-oak barrier. There the cabin 
stood, against the wall of woods. The roof had fallen in. 
The door was gone from its hinges. I walked forward 
slowly and peered through the gaping doorway. The floor 
was gone too, Waning sunlight flickered on black earth. 
I laid my hand on the peeled yellow logs. How strong, 
how sound the wall still stood! 

I turned and gazed down the slope at the view I once 
had known so well. Scrub-oak, cedar, ranch houses scat- 
tered on the broad benches, down to the Gunnison River, 
a gleaming thread of light, and beyond it the Uncom- 
pahgre plateau, cut deep with canyons, climbing up to the 
San Miguel peaks that notched the southern sky, eighty 
miles away. 

Suddenly, something strange happened. I was no longer 
there. Someone else stood in my place at the doorstep of 
this log-cabin, a young fellow, in ragged overalls, round- 
shouldered, thin. No, I was still there. I stood a dozen feet 
away, gazing at him. Who was he? He had an ax in his 
hand. His deeply tanned face had a grim look. He turned, 
and with carefully aimed strokes went on hewing a deep 
rectangular notch in one face of the log that lay across the 
dooryard. He straightened up, glanced at the wall of the 
house, measuring its height with his eye. 

I could see now that this log was to go above the door, 
the top log of the front wall. He stooped, wrestled the log 
close to the house, lifted one end of it and let it rest a 
moment on a protruding end of a lower log in the tier. 
Then he lifted it to the next log, the next, till he had one 
end tilted up to the top of the wall. 

Now came the real test—he must lift the whole weight 
of the log. Straining, he got it off the ground, slowly 
tugged it up to the first protruding butt, let it rest. Why 
didn’t I give him a hand? The very idiocy of this thin, 
hollow-chested boy trying to lift that log higher than his 
own head made me unable to move a muscle. 


Slowly he brought the log up to the next resting place 
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—higher, higher, foot by foot, until with a final savage 
effort, he heaved upward and the log rolled neatly into its 
place. The notch above the door was an exact fit. 

Gasping, his face gone white, he sat down on the door- 
step. He looked as if he was going to faint. 

“Hello;” Tsaid: 

He rose shakily, staring at me. “Where'd you drop 
from? I didn’t hear you.” 

“You were busy,” I said. “What a site for a cabin!” © 

“Tt is rather wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t let me interrupt your work,” I said. “Can I 
help?” 

“No, thanks. That log was the last. That’s the hard 
pate 


TAKING A HAMMER AND SOME SPIKES, HE CLIMBED UP AND 
spiked down the top log at each end. He sprang down, 
hauled two aspen poles out of the pile beside the cabin, 
and caught up a three-foot rule standing against the 
door-frame. When he had carefully measured the depth 
of the cabin, he laid the poles on the ground their ends 
together, forming two sides of a triangle. More measure- 
ments, then his ax. 

“All I’ve got to do now—” whack, whack— “is to get 
these rafters cut—” whack, whack— “and put my roof on. 
Been putting off finishing my cabin because—” whack, 
whack— “I had a million other things to do first.” He 
motioned down the slope: “I’ve got my bridge built, 
almost four acres cleared, five hundred apple trees in. 
Jonathans! Built half a mile of fence, too.” His fierce con- 
centrated energy frightened me, made me grope for some- 
thing to halt him. “I borrowed enough money down here 
at the Cedaredge bank to buy my trees.” He grinned. 
“Just on my face. That shows how much everybody 
believes in this valley!” He said it defiantly. Then he 
seemed to draw back within himself. For a space he stood 
giving me and then the valley furtive glances. 

“Do you know this valley?” he burst out. “No, I guess 
not. You look like a stranger. . . .” 

“T feel like one,” I said. “I’ve been away a long time.” 

“You see a lot of changes, don’t you? We're in a boom! 
Apples! I’m catching hold of the boom and riding along 
with it. But,” he searched my face, “it means more to 
me than that.” 

“Oh, does it?” I said, half dreading his confidences. 

“I’m from Michigan,” he said. “Doctor back there told 
me to push West or I might get Tb. I rustled baggage in 
the Denver depot. Toted shingles in a lumber yard. 
Weeded sugar beets on a ranch up north of Denver. Then 
I grabbed an irrigating job because it would take me over 
the Divide and I wanted to see the mountains. It was on 
a ranch down there.” He nodded toward the valley. “I 
said I could irrigate,” he smiled, “I’d seen men do it and 
it looked easy. But it isn’t. I worked a week and got fired. 
Then a ranchhand down there said, ‘You got a home- 
stead?’ I said no. Everybody in the bunkhouse seemed 
astonished. ‘No homestead!’ another man said, staring at 
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‘me. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘everybody in this country if he hasn’t 


got deeded land at least he’s got a homestead.’ Then an- 
other man said, ‘I know a quarter-section, a dandy, a fella 
from Missoury started to clear, than something happened 
that took him back East. I don’t believe he even filed on 
it.’ 


“Two months ago, he brought me up here, and this 
was it! Think, a quarter section like this and nobody on 
it! I got my filing in quick, then hustled back to Cedar- 
edge by stage, spent almost all my cash on tools and 
groceries, and caught a ride up. That night I ate crackers 
washed down by mountain water and slept on pinyon 
boughs. I was up at daylight and I’ve been at it from day- 
light to dark ever since.” 

His blue eyes burned almost black with excitement. I 
couldn’t quite meet that gaze. I turned, half convinced, 
and tried to see the fence, the clearing, the trees. 

“Yes,” I said, “you’ve done a lot.” ] 

“Water from the biggest reservoir on the mesa comes 
down that creek!” He pointed. “I can use all I want in 
high water, and prob’ly buy enough in low water to carry 
my trees through. That'll fix me for water till I can get a 
water right of my own.” 


“Sure you can get one?” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he said cheerfully. “Water-shares are pretty 
high priced right now, but the price’ll come down soon’s 
they build some reservoirs on the mesa. So everybody says. 
In less than ten years there'll be two million people living 
right in sight of this cabin, the way the West is filling up. 
Orchard ‘land with a water right, even up this far, will 
sell for five or six hundred an acre!” 

“But,” I protested, “have you noticed what’s happening 
right now down there in this valley?” 

He didn’t seem to hear me. 

He said: “This means more to me than money. We 
came out of the land, generations of us, but now we’re 
landless people, my family. My father and my mother 
were always trying to get hold of some spot of earth they 
could call their own. My father died, trying to feed and 
house a family of five on a school teacher’s pay—$50 a 
month. Since then, my mother has worked night and day 
to get us kids going, and for all her work she has nothing, 
not two inches of earth she can call her own. So, when I’ve 
been working here, digging in this black earth, whacking 
out the logs for this cabin, at every stroke of the ax and 
the spade I’ve been saying, ‘Mine! Mine!’ That ‘Mine!’ 
isn’t only me, but my mother and father talking through 
me!” 

He glanced at me, grinning a little sheepishly. 

For a moment I could not speak. 

“But,” I said, bringing out the words harshly and 
cruelly, “when I came up the road just now I saw a lot 
of dead apple trees and orchards all gone to brush.” 

“Where?” 

“Down there,” I said. “Dead orchards everywhere. No 
water! Why, you young fool, that’s why I left this country 
years ago. Water flowing through my land but it belonged 
to the ranchers down below. My trees died of thirst. The 
same thing happened to the man there across the gully, 
and the man beyond him. And it’s got worse since I left.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m not crazy. On the way up here, I met 
a chap who told me water has got so short in the past ten 
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years that only the orchard man with an extra good water- 
right could pull through. Can’t buy water-rights at any 
price, he told me. Besides, he said it was hard to get any 
money for your apples any more, even if you have a crop.” 

The boy gaped at me. “You're not talking about this 
valley!” 

“Yes, I am! This valley, this land, this homestead!” 

He came toward me. “Say, who are you, anyhow?” 

There was anger in his face, and was there something 
else—foreboding? Fear? No, he was saved that, for even 
as he gazed at me, he vanished. 

I stood alone, staring at my cabin with the autumn sun- 
light flickering down through its shattered roof, and then 
at the long slope grown thick with scrub-oak and sage- 
brush where my apple trees had stood in beautiful rows, 
down to the creek where my bridge once spanned the 
rushing water. 

It is a strange and frightening thing to come face to 
face with your youth. 


Broad Compassion 
by LOUISE BURTON LAIDLAW 


Shed the easy tears of a private grief, 
Why batter the heart with alien woes? 
Turn callous and cold, or seek relief 
Behind a mantle of disbelief; 

Let humanity reap what it sows. 


* 


Mourn for the death of a long-loved friend, 
Sob as the body passes: 

Can you not weep as the Powers rend 

The soul of a nation—herald its end 

With an insolent blare of brasses? 


Call in the surgeon with sensitive hands, 

This patient here must be saved. 

What of the thousands in blood-drenched lands, 
Crazed by the gangrenous fever-brands 

Of wounds that are never laved? 


A child is missing, whatever the cost 
Turn heaven and earth to find him. 
But what of the orphan of combat lost 
Adrift on a chaos of terror, and tossed 
Where waves of disaster blind him? 


A family trapped on the seventh floor— 

The firemen dare the flames. 

But who shall extinguish the flames of war 
That devour fair towns to a smouldering core 
Of ravaged homes and forgotten names? 


* 


O, the myriad plights that besiege our brain! 
How shall we find at length 

The broad compassion to share again 

The tragic stress of our fellow men;— 
How shall we find the strength? 
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Medicine and Monopoly 


by WILLIAM HARD 


“I do not here address myself in any way to the total problem of the evolu- 


tion of medical care in this country. I am here relating just one incident in 


that evolution. It is a critical incident, however; and it has received much 


national notice; and I imagine that it contains within itself a certain number 


of considerable clues to our national medical future.” — W. H. 


For a BIT MORE THAN A YEAR NOW WE HAVE HAD IN WasH- 
ington a cooperative enterprise entitled Group Health 
Association. It today has some 2300 dues paying members. 
They pay dues for themselves and for certain dependents 
of theirs. The dependents number some 3200. A total, 
then, of approximately 5500 persons can be regarded as 
coming within the ambit of the services offered by Group 
Health Association. 

The dues paying members are all of them employes of 
the federal government. They are dispersed through 
thirty-eight federal governmental agencies. They are 
banded together as a group to receive services from a staff 
of doctors who practice as a group. I shall detail these 
services later. 

The first point is that we here have an instance—on a 
purely voluntary basis—of grouped patients and grouped 
doctors. Instantly, however, this grouping encountered 
the vigilant and vigorous opposition of a certain other 
medical group: namely, the American Medical Associa- 
tion and its subsidiary, the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia. A bitter contest has thereupon ensued be- 
tween two group ideals. 

The organized doctors of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and of the District of Columbia Medical Society 
represent the ideal of control by the professional producers 
of a skilled service. Group Health Association represents 
the ideal of control by the paying consumers of that 
service. The conflict between these two ideals—or, if I 
must nowadays say so, between these two ideologies—was 
inevitable and irrepressible. In Washington it has gone 
so’ far as to elicit the intervention of the Department of 
Justice of the United States. There is a possibility that 
legal as well as medical and social history may be made 
by Group Health Association and its medical enemies. 

The start of the affair was among the thirteen hundred 
employes and officers of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Early last year the board granted $40,000 to Group 
Health Association as a sort of “launching cradle” for it. 
Twenty-six thousand of this $40,000 was spent on arrang- 
ing and equipping a first class clinic. 

The impression thereupon arose in certain quarters that 
the professors and idealists and brain-trusters of the Roose- 
velt Administration were now once more trying to 
socialize our poor guinea pig country. The truth was very 
different. 

In the Federal Home Loan Bank Board offices there 
was an extremely energetic director of personnel named 
R. R. Zimmerman. His academic inspiration toward so- 
cialized medicine had been gained from his previous ex- 
perience as a director of personnel for the Continental Oil 
Company at Ponca City, Okla. He there had observed a 
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great deal of “industrial medical practice.” He had noted 
that numerous industrial corporations and commercial 
corporations and railroad corporations were maintaining 
medical departments. Some of them, he had noted, were 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars a year on 
medical care for employes. They were doing this, Mr. 
Zimmerman discerned, not only out of a decent modicum 
of human interest in human welfare but also in order to 
make more money through getting steadier and better 
work from a healthier staff of workers. 

Mr. Zimmerman, in other words, was not put up to his 
new social experiment by Tommy Corcoran or Ben Cohen 
or any young Rooseveltian liberal so unfortunate as to 
have “starry eyes.” Mr. Zimmerman, if he will let me say 
so, was looking at the matter with at least one cold fishy 
eye of dollars-and-cents calculation. 

He calculated that the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
was losing $100,000 a year through sick leave among its 
employes in Washington. He learned with joy that sev- 
eral hundred of those employes were actually willing to 
pay money of their own to an organized scheme for 
cheaper and better health. He concluded that it would be 
good business judgment for the board to start them on 
their way with $40,000 of the board’s money for their 
initial expenses. 

His conclusion was shared by the chairman of the 
board, John H. Fahey. Mr. Fahey’s total disability as a 
brain-truster may be surmised from the fact that his class- 
room education stopped with highschool and that at one 
time he was president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. He may, however, on the other hand, have 
done a lot of reading in the course of a long career as 
newspaper reporter, editor and publisher. 

Mr. Fahey’s basic motive in encouraging the forma- 
tion of Group Health Association was stated last Febru- 
ary in a letter to Representative Jed Johnson of Okla- 
homa. In that letter Mr. Fahey said: “Losses suffered from 
illness create heavy expense which the experience of 
private corporations proves can be reduced by proper 
medical care.” 

Private corporations, then, were the sirens who sang 
Mr. Fahey and Mr. Zimmerman on to their battle with 
the organized doctors of the United States. The structure 
of Group Health Association, indeed, was copied in large 
part from the “Stanacola Plan” installed at Baton Rouge 
some twelve years ago by the Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana. Nobody was more surprised than Mr. Fahey 
and Mr. Zimmerman when the noise of the battle with the 
doctors broke. 

It broke even before Group Health Association got its 
clinic open for business. A charter for Group Health Asso- 
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ciation was secured under the laws of the District of 
Columbia on February 24, 1937. This charter made it a 
corporation possessed of no stock and controlled by its 
members. Some eight hundred and fifty of the thirteen 
hundred employes and officers of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board signified their intention of becoming mem- 
bers. The technical organizing advice of the Twentieth 
Century Fund of New York City was requested and 
obtained. Cautious and laborious 
months were spent in recruiting 
a staff of doctors and in selecting 
and purchasing elaborate and ex- 
pensive machines—X-ray, ultra- 
violet ray, fluoroscopic, cardiogra- 
phic, diathermic, basal metabolic, 
and so forth—for the clinical 
headquarters in a conveniently sit- 
uated office building at 1328 I 
Street, N. W. On November 1 of 
last year those headquarters were 
at last formally opened. 


The AMA Opens Fire 


But on Ocroser 2 THE AMERICAN 
Medical Association had already 
discharged its big first gun of op- 
position and criticism and threat. 
On that day the official AMA 
Journal in Chicago printed a blast- 
ing article from its bureau of legal 
medicine and legislation, headed 
by Dr. William C. Woodward. 

This article deserves a little de- 
tailed analysis. It declared: “The 
physicians employed by Group 
Health Association are primarily 
the servants and agents of the asso- 
ciation. Their primary duty is to the association, not to 
the patient.” 

Here was a remarkable discrimination between “the asso- 
ciation,” consisting of grouped patients, and “the patient.” 
The patient is approved. Grouped patients are disapproved. 

The article then said: “There is no reason to believe 
that the character of medical service under the Group 
Health Association plan can be kept at the same average 
level of quality as that prevailing in private practice.” 

Here was a prophecy—a mere prophecy but a perfectly 
sincere one, I know—to the effect that grouped salaried 
doctors working for grouped dues paying patients must 
necessarily ultimately give an inferior service. 

The article then went on to say that Group Health Asso- 
ciation, under its charter, could conceivably expand to 
having 347,736 members in the District of Columbia; and 
it commented: “The effect of the withdrawal from private 
practice of even half that number of patients will materi- 
ally disturb medical practice in the District of Columbia.” 

Here was a candid avowal of economic fear. Group 
Health Association might take medical business away 
from doctors practicing on the private fee basis. 

Finally came the threat. On this point the article was 
perfectly explicit. It said: 

As the members of the salaried staff of the association are 
likely to be looked upon by the profession generally as on 
the outer verge of ethical practice, if not altogether beyond 
the pale, it is not clear how they are to obtain qualified con- 
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sultants or procure hospital service for their patients. . . . 
Physicians who sell their services to an organization like 
Group Health Association for resale to patients are certain 
to lose professional status. 


Here was a clear prediction that the organized medical 
profession would not only condemn Group Health Asso- 
ciation but would try to deprive it of professional status, 
and would thus try to destroy. it. This prediction was 
quickly fulfilled. 

Dr. Woodward came to Wash- 
ington and made a speech of 
exhortation to the District of 
Columbia Medical Society. I must 
say that it was not much needed. 
Most of the’ members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Medical Soci- 
ety were already in thorough 
agreement with Dr. Woodward. 


THEIR VIEWS WERE SUBSEQUENTLY 
admirably expressed by Dr. Ar- 
thur C. Christie. Dr. Christie is 
an eminent roentgenologist. He 
was in general charge of X-ray 
work for the United States Army 
during the World War. He was 
last year president of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Radiology. He 
has read deeply not only in his 
own special technical field but in 
the whole recent social history of 
medicine. He has written a book 
on medicine’s Economic Prob- 
lems. Discussing Group Health 
Association, he said: 


Bachrach 

Raymond R. Zimmerman, former businessman, 

who as director of personnel of the Home Loan 

Bank Board was one of the chief originators of 
the Group Health Association 


Seventy-five years of European ex- 
perience prove that the so-called 
“group health associations” and voluntary health insurance 
plans, by whatever other name they may be called, always 
fail. They remain solvent during the early period when mem- 
bership is increasing; but, when the membership becomes 
stationary, financial difficulties begin. They then resort to 
various expedients, such as increase in premium rates, decrease 
in the amounts and kinds of services rendered, and finally 
decrease in the salaries paid to the employed physicians, with 
consequent decrease in the quality of service rendered. 


Here again is an assertion—this time historical instead 
of prophetic—of alleged medical inferiority by grouped 
salaried doctors serving grouped dues paying patients. 
But Dr. Christie proceeds to an additional and crucial 
allegation. He says, still speaking of Europe: 

When failure in group health associations is imminent, or 
when it has overtaken a number of the voluntary groups, 
compulsory laws are passed and a large block of the popula- 
tion is compelled to participate in the plan. The important 
thing to remember is that voluntary insurance plans are 
simply a step on the road to compulsory health insurance. 
By organizing such plans in this country we are repeating 
Europe’s mistakes. 

But why would compulsory health insurance be a mis- 
take? Dr. Christie answers: “The end result [of compul- 
sory health insurance] in this country would be a vast 
tax system imposed upon a special group of the popula- 
tion and a bureaucracy under federal and state govern- 
ments exercising a high degree of control over both physi- 
cian and patient.” 
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This chain of argument resided, I think, in the minds 
of most doctors in Washington. Their certainty, or sur- 
mise, was: 

Once allow patients to get themselves together in vol- 
untary groups for medical care, and they will finally get 
themselves together in groups organized by public law 
and public force. Which would be authoritarian, dictator- 
ial, fascistic, communistic, and so on. Let us then resist 
Group Health Association with every legal and profes- 
sional means within our power, while there is yet time. 

In that spirit the local Washington medical profession— 
or the dominant part of it—watched Group Health Asso- 
ciation open its clinical doors. Addressing a sort of mass 
meeting of the Group Health Association members, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Harvard University, who has dis- 
pensed medical care both as an individual practitioner 
and as a member of various varieties of medical staffs, 
asserted: “Group practice is a hundred times better. A 
diagnosis is no longer nowadays a one man job. It is ‘as- 
sembled’—like parts of a machine—by many men.” 

Of course, the organized medical profession does not 
Oppose group practice, as such, and in and of itself. In 
any case, however, Dr. Cabot’s blessing gave Group 
Health Association’s diagnostic “assembly-line” no effec- 
tive protection. Shot and shell from local orthodox bat- 
teries began to fall upon it at once. 

Senators and Representatives were requested to notice 
the grant of $40,000 to Group Health Association by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Some of them denounced 
the grant as unlawful. The acting comptroller general, 
Richard N. Elliott, agreed with them. He formally called it 
unlawful. A subcommittee of the appropriations commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives also formally called it 
unlawful. The office of the legislative counsel of the Senate 
dissented. It called the grant legal. The whole contro- 
versy was a hair-splitting headache. Group Health Asso- 
ciation in the end decided to regard the grant not as a 
grant but as an advance and to accumulate a fund for pay- 
ing it back to the Federal Home Loan Bank treasury. 


Group Health Takes the Legal Hurdles 


Two OTHER LEGALISTIC HEADACHES WERE SIMULTANEOUSLY 
induced. The corporation counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia declared Group Health Association to be in the 
insurance business and to be subject therefore to certain 
rules and regulations of a very onerous and financially 
crushing sort; and the district attorney of the United 
States for the District of Columbia declared that Group 
Health Association was practicing medicine and, being a 
corporation, was practicing it illegally. 

‘Thereupon Group Health Association went into the 
district court of the District of Columbia and sought a 
declaratory judgment as to the state of its health from 
the point of view of the law. Ultimately, on July 27 of 
this year, Justice Bailey of the district court declared Group 
Health Association discharged cured. He decided that it 
is “not in the purview of the laws of the District relating 
to insurance companies”; and he decided that its activi- 
ties “are not violative of the healing arts practice act.” 

By this time the technical legal attacks upon Group 
Health Association had won it—quite naturally—a cer- 
tain compensatory measure of popular sympathy. The pro- 
fessional medical attacks seemed to produce the same 
sort of popular psychological result. People envisaged 
“the medical monopoly” pouncing upon a baby experi- 
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ment and trying to claw it to death before it could get a 
chance to show whether or not it could walk. 

The Washington Post on July 28 of this year editorially 
said: “Justice Bailey’s decision that Group Health Associa- 
tion is not operating in violation of the law should 
promptly terminate organized opposition to this interest- 
ing and potentially important experiment.” 

The Washington News said: “Through Justice Bailey’s 
decision on Group Health Association a new vista of 
possibilities for medical care for America’s middle class 
has been opened. Group health now has a magnificent 
opportunity to make medical history.” 

And the Washington Times said: “The decision that 
Group Health Association is a legitimate arrangement be- 
tween government employes and certain doctors is a 
notable victory in the prolonged war between organized 
medicine and the wage earner who wants proper treat- 
ment for himself and family when sick.” 

That last comment was particularly significant. Its tone 
toward the local Medical Society was—I think—extremely 
unfair. But that is precisely why I call it particularly 
significant. Washington is a city of government em- 
ployes. The members of Group Health Association are 
government employes. The Medical Society seemed to be 
harassing government employes. Washington was there- 
upon turning against the Medical Society—even to the 
extent of misunderstanding and misrepresenting it. 


Expulsion — the Medical Society’s Big Stick 


Tue MepricaL SociETY HAD NO DESIRE, OF COURSE, TO PRE- 
vent the “wage earner’—or anybody else—from getting 
“proper treatment.” The problem was the control of the 
delivery of that treatment. The Medical Society believed 
—conscientiously and fervently—that the control should lie 
in hands sanctioned by the authorities of the medical 
profession: that is, by the Médical Society itself. 

The Medical Society had—and has—a rule which is at 
the heart of the whole tragic struggle. It runs as follows: 


No member of the society shall engage in any professional 
capacity whatsoever with any organization, group, or indi- 
vidual, by whatever name called or however organized, en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine within the District of 
Columbia, which has not been approved by the society.” 
(Italics mine.) 


This rule, I must say, is in perfect harmony with a 
certain widely supported philosophy of “self-governing 
industries” and “self-governing professions.” It was such 
a philosophy that dominated the medieval guilds and justi- 
fied their complete control over the professional activities 
of their members, and it is such a philosophy today that 
suggests the syndicalist theory of “the building industry 
for the building workers” and “the mining industry for 
the mine workers” and (as I believe the Fabian Society 
once parodied it) “the sewers for the sewer workers.” It 
is to such a philosophy that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the District of Columbia Medical Society 
adhere. It can be said to stamp the association and the 
society as medieval and reactionary; or, on the other hand, 
it can be said to stamp them as syndicalist and super- 
modern. 

In any case it gave Washington a first class social ex- 
plosion. On the medical staff of Group Health Associa- 
tion there was a young doctor named Mario Scandiffio. 
He had taken his degree of Doctor of Medicine at George 
Washington University. He had taken an internship of 
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three years at the Post Graduate Hospital in New York 
City. He had been clinical supervisor in pediatrics in 
Georgetown University Medical School in Washington. 
He had been teacher of pediatrics to the nurses in Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Washington. He was a member of the 
District of Columbia Medical Society in good standing. In 
the spring of this year the Medical Society brought Dr. 
Scandiffio to trial for practicing medicine with an unap- 
proved organization; and on March 16, by a vote of 148 
to 5, it expelled him. 

_ This was torch to tinder. The tinder—in certain other 
forms of professional medical ostracism of Group Health 
Association—already existed abundantly. 

Members of the Medical Society had made it very difh- 
cult for Group Health Association to recruit its medical 
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Dabney, is of wide local fame. He was for twenty-five 
years a member of the staff of the Washington Episcopal 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital. His tonsillectomies were 
not only multititudinous but extremely fashionable. He is 
a convert now, like Dr. Cabot of Harvard, from individual 
practice to group practice. 

These Group Health Association doctors are some of 
them general practitioners and some of them, like Dr. 
Dabney, specialists. They cannot, however, cover all spe- 
cialties with equal comprehensiveness. They accordingly 
sometimes wish, in the manner of doctors generally, to 
take a patient of theirs to some peculiarly specialized 
fellow practitioner for joint consultation. 

This joint consultation is declined by loyal members of 
the District of Columbia Medical Society. The patient 
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William C. Kirkpatrick of the Dr. Mario Scandiffio, expelled by the Dr. Raymond E. Selders, chief of 
HOLG, president of Group Health Medical Society of the District of medical staff of Group Health Asso- 
Association Columbia ciation 


staff. Their hostility to the association deterred many 
local doctors from being willing to join that staff. One 
local doctor who did join it was argued into resigning 
from it. The result was the staff had to be recruited almost 
entirely from non-members of the society. 

The present chief of staff—Dr. Raymond E. Selders— 
was brought to Washington by Group Health Associa- 
tion from Worcester, Mass., where he had been resident 
surgeon in the Worcester City Hospital, which is said to 
be the second largest in New England. His professional 
competence would seem to be above normal reproach. 
He holds five technical degrees, one of which is from the 
graduate school of medicine of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He did his internship in St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Houston, Tex. He was an accepted member there of the 
local official medical society. He is a man of great physical 
and mental vitality and—quite fortunately for him in 
present circumstances—of great fighting force. 

The eight doctors who assist him on the Group Health 
Association staff would seem on their records to have full 
proper normal professional qualifications. One of them, a 
quite young man, was recently ranked first in the exam- 
inations conducted for admission to medical practice by 
the official examining boards of Virginia and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Another of them, Dr. Virginius 
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must go individually to the specialist whose advice is 
desired. That specialist may then make a report by letter 
or telephone. But he cannot meet the Group Health Asso- 
ciation doctor in a joint consultary capacity. 

This arrangement is a directly logical outcome of the 
general Medical Society rule which I have already quoted. 
Group Health Association is an unapproved form of 
delivery of medical care—unapproved by the Medical So- 
ciety. Loyal members of the society cannot associate them- 
selves with doctors practicing medicine in an unapproved 
manner. This deduction from the rule was publicly an- 
nounced by the Medical Society’s president, Dr. Thomas 
E, Neill. Nobody stands higher in Washington than Dr. 
Neill either as physician or as man. Group Health Asso- 
ciation leaders speak of him in terms of the highest per- 
sonal respect. He acted as a true believer in the Medical 
Society guild faith. 


The Hospitals Exclude GHA Patients 


BuT IT Is ANOTHER AND FINAL FORM OF PROFESSIONAL MEDI- 
cal ostracism that has hurt—or helped—Group Health 
Association most. The hospitals of Washington—with one 
exception which involves only child birth cases—will not 
extend their facilities to Group Health Association physi- 
cians for care of their patients. (Continued on page 631) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


But Mars Is Attacking the World! 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Tue SLovAK SHEPHERDS WHO IN THE OLD DAYS OF AUSTRIA- 
Hungary used to migrate into the Hungarian plain in 
the seasons when they were needed for agricultural labor 
—for plowing and planting in the spring and harvest in 
the late summer and fall—suddenly found across their 
path the newly-invented boundary of a foreign jurisdic- 
tion. Gaining ostensible freedom in the new democratic 
country of Czechoslovakia, they found they had lost an im- 
portant immemorial means of livelihood. Around Bratis- 
lava, up-and-coming Slovaks had been at great pains to 
keep their bread butter-side-up by Magyarizing them- 
selves, to get along with the Hungarian majority in those 
parts. Overnight they found the former Slovak underdogs 
on top as free and dominating citizens of Czechoslovakia; 
that all their peacefully acquired former assets had become 
liabilities. Some Hungarians who had invested their all in 
factories and mines in Slovakia were suddenly cut off by a 
new imaginary but tragically practical political barrier . . . 
they, still in Hungary and ruined, their enterprises in a 
foreign land. The now Czechoslovak railroad, giving access 
to the East and to the newly established province of Ruth- 
enia, cut off from their motherland a large and angry 
minority of simon-pure Hungarians. All this in addition 
to the then not-unwilling inclusion in the new country 
of Germans all around the northern, western and south- 
ern edges of Bohemia. As I wrote myself nearly ten years 
ago in the Czechoslovakia Number of Survey Graphic: 


It was a difficult business of the peace conferences even to 
establish boundaries for the new country; to agree upon the 
“historic frontiers”; involving the taking-in and leaving-out 
of Germans, Magyars, Poles, Rumanians, Russians—the spec- 
ter of new wars of irredentism. 


In writing that I little imagined that even so soon that 
specter would walk abroad in the guise of armed and 
threatening men along those boundaries, tear up those 
treaties and throw those suffering people and their hard- 
wrought new adjustments into new confusion. 

The process has only fairly begun. Hungarians, their 
appetite only whetted by the retrieval from Czechoslova- 
kia (under “mediation” by the German and Italian dicta- 
torships) of territory and population to which they had 
substantial color of right, cry now not only for the “com- 
mon boundary with Poland” which the Germans do not 
want them to have, but for the territory in Transylvania 
which was carved off for Rumania including a large num- 
ber of Hungarians. There are numerous other regions in 
like case; not forgetting the 250,000 Germans sweating 
under Italian tyranny in the Tyrol. 


History, I opINE, IN THE LONG RUN WILL FIND NOTHING 
more absurd in these times than our devotion to the black 
magic of these arbitrary, shifting imaginary political lines 
—unless it be those others between religious sects, equally 
imaginary and even more injurious to human fellowship 
and cooperation, created by the theologians. They are of 
no benefit except to those who profit by the dissensions 
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among men. The Slovaks who went to help in useful 
work in the Hungarian fields were the same sturdy work- 
ers as before they stumbled upon the new man-made 
Czechoslovakian boundary; the fields needed them as be- 
fore; they asked only the opportunity to work for their 
living. So it is with the others, victims en masse of the 
delusions of chauvinistic nationalism intensified by delib- 
erately fomented fear, and the abracadabra of pseudo-pa- 
triotism. Shifted by the devices of politicians and the am- 
bitions of autocrats across these changing, arbitrary lines, 
one must, if he is to live at all, transform, or pretend to 
transform, his whole ensemble: of allegiance. He must 
adopt, or pretend to adopt, the intricate ideology and 
ethos of the new “fatherland.” He must affect to hate 
those across the line whom formerly he loved as friends 
and neighbors; a new tariff wall restricts or even prevents 
his formerly amicable and mutually advantageous ex- 
change of goods and services with them. He must adopt 
and publicly avow a new set of slogans and loyalties—it 
may be the opposite of his lifelong convictions—or go to 
jail or a concentration camp upon suspicion that the new 
allegiance is not of the heart. It is very perplexing for 
those who have been taught that it is a “duty” to obey the 
“authorities” and revere the design in colored bunting 
supposed to represent them. What if suddenly you find 
either that “the flag” has fallen into hands which you 
have regarded hitherto as evil, or that you must now re- 
vere a flag which hitherto has represented everything that 
you despise? 


LET Us NOT LAUGH OVERMUCH AT THE RABBIT-BRAINED “BOOB- 
ocracy” which just now went into hysterics of terror over 
the fantastic “news” by radio of an attack upon the world 
by invaders from Mars. Never mind that it was only a 
marvelous dramatization of H. G. Wells’s yarn of 1912. It 
ought not to have deceived—indeed it did not deceive— 
anybody of the mental age of six years. It shakes one’s 
confidence in the proverbial statistical estimate that “there’s 
a sucker born every minute” ... they must be coming 
faster than that! Anyhow it was a perfect and appalling 
exhibit of the readiness of thousands of our people to 
swallow anything—including patent medicines—however 
preposterous; to be stampeded into any form of mass 
panic or mass obedience. It was a dismal reflection upon 
our vaunted educational system; upon the intelligence 
of an ominously large proportion of those entrusted with 
the ballot. It gave huge joy and confirmation to the auto- 
crats who boast that the people are not fit to rule them- 
selves. Just so does the unspeakable Dr. Goebbels, the 
Nazi Minister of Propaganda, play by press and radio 
upon the German mob steeped in deliberately fostered 
ignorance, with the children born and bred in it, com- 
ing up en echelon by generations, goose-stepping to the 
market and the chopping block. The same goes for the 
controlled agencies of public “information” in Italy and 
Soviet Russia. 

Another way to look at it: The most stirring comment 
upon the episode that I have seen is that of my friend 
John Temple Graves II, in his “colyum” in the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald which is syndicated all over the South. 
Obviously it is impracticable here to quote it at large as 
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I should like to do. He avers that it had been well for 
the whole world to believe and be terrified; that the re- 
iterated assurance that the thing was fiction might well 
have been delayed or omitted. For as he points out, the 
planet Earth and all fair things that are therein are in- 
deed’ under “attack by Mars,” and it can be defeated only 
by unified mankind. Says Graves: 


Had reassurance been delayed long enough, there could 
have resulted a getting-together of the peoples on the planet 
Earth, including the Fascist and Communist, the democratic 
and autocratic, white and black and red and yellow, upper 
and lower classes, vegetarians and meat-eaters, the cold- 
blooded and the warm, and even, in time, the haters of 
Roosevelt and those who hate the haters. . . . There has indeed 
been an attack by Mars and the ruin of the earth is really 
threatened. An attack with weapons of inconceivable power 
to destroy, an attack . . . that will eventually, unless something 
is done, wipe out nation after nation, bring misery, darkness, 
disease, death, to land upon land, kill men and philosophies 
everywhere, make chaos of economic systems, drown the earth 
in a lava of blood. ... 


The aforesaid Dr. Goebbels let a large cat out of the 
bag in his speech gloating over the surrender of Great 
Britain and France to the threat of Hitler in the matter 
of Czechoslovakia. Let those who affect to think that 
was a triumph of “peaceful negotiation” ponder what he 
said: 

Moscow said we will act if Paris acts; Paris said we will 
act if London acts; London said we will act if Moscow acts; 
...and what did they do? They talked, they “negotiated” 
while the Fuehrer waited, ready to draw the sword... . 
People out West started putting their heads together. They 
said, “Something is wrong,” and soon they sent negotia- 
tors, mediators, and debating societies. They did not appreci- 
ate that there was no chance for negotiations! 


Upon which the Manchester Guardian, thus quoting 
Goebbels, makes the significant and sufficient comment: 
“Well, so long as we know.” And the Fuehrer himself 
adds the capstone by declaring that Germany wants noth- 
ing (at present) from the democracies but the restoration 
of her former colonies—by negotiation if possible; but, 
that failing, “nobody will be surprised if we resort to 
other means.” This is the “peace” that was “negotiated” 
last September at Munich! Disguise it as you will with 
euphemisms and wishful thinking, take what comfort 
you may, as I do, from the postponement of the riot of 
destruction, it was an abject surrender to the “men” of 
Mars. But take further comfort, as I do, from the analogy 
with the fantastic tale of Wells, that the Martians died 
at last from the disease of earth. And that every dictator- 
ship in history has died of its own rottenness, of the 
weakness inherent in its seeming strength. 


FRoM TIME IMMEMORIAL, IN ALL LANDS, THE PEASANT, THE 
toiling masses have toiled on at their business of delving 
a living and a stubborn unquenchable happiness, out of 
the obstinate soil, while politicians, and soldiers at their 
behest, played their game over their heads, incidentally 
robbing, tormenting, ravishing, butchering them; juggling 
back and forth as force majeur swayed this way and that 
the imaginary lines of “legal” jurisdiction; the only 
practical result for the victims being changes in the names, 
uniforms and flags of the robbers. The Chinese for ex- 
ample hardly have known, nor greatly cared, what might 
be the names of the succession of war-lords and brigands 
who “squeezed” out of them all but a bare subsistence. 
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It has taken an invasion by hated and despised foreigners 
whom they regard as of inferior race to arouse them. As 
against attack from another planet they have united in 
resistance. And they are bleeding the invaders white; 
far distant, perhaps, is the even temporary subsidence of 
that uproar. This is not the first, nor the twentieth time, 
that invaders have lost themselves in China, as Napoleon 
lost himself in Russia. 

Germany’s demand for the restoration of the colonies 
overseas, reft from her by the immediate outcome of the 
World War which to all intents she now has won, repre- 
sents in the last analysis only the struggle of the users of 
force over the opportunity to exploit the weaker peoples. 
There is no honest intent to colonize those territories, to 
uplift and enlighten the native peoples by the infiltration 
of culture. Few Germans went to those colonies, just as 
few Englishmen went to India, few Frenchmen to Syria 
or Tripoli, few Spanish to Morocco, few Italians to Ethio- 
pia. Yes, and few Americans to the Philippines. At the 
back of it all is the chess game of power to exploit; but 
the real issue is that of prestige of the “front” in the 
show-window of imperialism. 

Timely it is just now to read the calm, scholarly, ob- 
jective discussion*® lately put forth by the Council on For- 
eign Relations under the editorship of Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, president of Johns Hopkins University, who for 
twenty years was director of the American Geographical 
Society, of the many and diverse questions and factors 
going to make up the problem of population movements. 
Where today may a migrant seek a new home? 

Against what limitations must he struggle, of climate, 
transportation, educational facilities, access to markets, 
general conditions of living? A number of authorities 
contribute notable papers to this extraordinarily inform- 
ing volume as to the conditions in Canada, Soviet Siberia, 
various parts of Asia including Japan and China, Aus- 
tralia, Africa and South America, with admirable setting 
forth of the general considerations affecting migration; 
the whole illuminated by more than eighty good maps. 

Outstanding throughout is the factor of individual ca- 
pacity, emotion and preference; the fact that emigration is 
not an affair of export of a commodity but of human be- 
ings who prefer to stay here where they are comfortable, 
happy and well treated, or want to go thither in hope of 
bettering their lot. For the most part, these writers seem 
to think, people are about where they belong, and most 
regions could support a much larger population if organ- 
ized effort were devoted to the business (rather than to 
mutually destructive rivalry and conflict); if the strangu- 
lation of trade by politics were removed. 

Colonies for their own sake are expensive luxuries; they 
never have paid. C. B. Fawcett, professor of regional 
geography in the University of London, in a striking arti- 
cle in the Geographical Review, declares that more money 
has been sunk in unrecorded losses than has been won in 
conspicuous gains ... generally the home taxpayer has 
to foot the bills for administrative costs. Professor Faw- 
cett declares that colonies do not relieve over-population 
at home. People generally will not move to strange climes. 
Despite the best efforts of the totalitarians to turn their 
folk into robots, people are still people, each with his own 
tastes and hopes and real loyalties. 


* LIMITS OF LAND SETTLEMENT: Report on PreEsENT-DAy Pos- 
SIBILITIES, by Isaiah Bowman and a group of nine experts. Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York. Maps and Bibliography. 380 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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Parked Car, Small Town Main Street, 1932 
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Interior, West Virginia Coal Miner’s House, 1935 


The Revealing Lens 


Photographs by Walker Evans 


The Museum of Modern Art in New York, holding 
its first one-man photography exhibition, has 
brought out a book of these photographs, with an 
appreciation by Lincoln Kirstein (American Photo- 
graphs. 198 pp., 87 plates. Price $2.50). The man 
to be thus singled out is Walker Evans, born in 
Missouri in 1903. His Power, says Mr. Kirstein, 
“lies in the fact that he so details the effect of 
circumstances on familiar specimens that the single 
face, the single house, the single street, strikes with 
the strength of overwhelming numbers the terrible 
cumulative force of thousands of faces, houses, 
streets.” Many of these significant studies were 


made for the photographic records of the Farm 
Security Administration. 


Posed Portraits, New York, 1931 


Grave, 1936 


Books and Today’s World 


LETTERS AND LIFE: FALL BOOK SECTION 


Time Is a Mirror 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


PRopHECY IS ALWAYS CRITICISM. WHEN YOU TALK FOR TOMOR- 
row, you reveal today. That moral did not quite register with 
the amiable gentlemen who on September 23 planted the 
Time Capsule under the grounds of New York’s World’s 
Fair of 1939. The seven-foot cylinder of alloy-glass contains 
records of our culture to tell the “Futurians” of 6939 what 
kind of people we are and how we live. This brash and im- 
pudent gesture does stir the imagination, but leaves us with 
a disconcerting sense of nakedness. 

Ironic questions disturb our narcissism. Will the Futurians 
care any more about us than most of us do about the Sumer- 
ians? Will they understand why the Westinghouse Electrical 
Company served as our archivist? Will they be puzzled as to 
why we buried our testament in made land on a sandy island, 
parts of which had just been washed into the Atlantic? Other 
ages have placed their tablets on the mountain tops. Our sub- 
conscious mind (about which the Futurians will be embarras- 
singly well-informed) may have wanted the record writ in 
sand, for the generation that witnessed the international events 
of that September week should perhaps crave but one boon 
of history—to be forgotten. Humility ought to be the present 
fruit of this odd seed, as humility is ever the fruit when man- 
kind fools with Time. 

We can wisely, therefore, change the focus from 5000 years 
to 50. The contents of the Time Capsule were intelligently 
selected to make us ask questions about ourselves, our litera- 
ture, and the technology of record preserving. Only two print- 
ed books were enclosed, the Bible, and a record of the Capsule. 
But ten million words, one thousand pictures, and a 15-minute 
newsreel are caught on eleven hundred feet of micro-film. 
The printing press has new aids that save space and challenge 
publishers to new adventure. We shall not use them everyday 
in every way; the book is still the noblest mode of preserving 
what wisdom and beauty we discover; but for reference, for 
history, for the revival of the past we shall: complement the 
press with camera, film, and even sound records. 

The prospect for author, publisher, librarian is thrilling, 
with a whole new field to explore, a thousand new techniques 
to invent for the happy marriage of text and picture. Our 
present success foretells new conquests. Mr. Hogben* must 
be very grateful to J. F. Horrabin for his drawings in that 
magnificent book, Science for the Citizen. The reviewers also 
seem grateful. The books on our tragic sharecroppers have 
been made doubly poignant by photographs. The newspaper 
cartoons in the Time Capsule may tell the Futurian more 
about our intelligence and sense of humor than the excerpts 
from the encyclopedia. I guess they will have Caspar Mil- 
quetoasts even in Utopia, life being what it is. The printing 
press will bring us more and more pictures. Kent Cooper of 
the AP says the newspaper of the future will be 50 percent 
pictures. Our Time-Binders were right: we are a picture- 
minded generation. 

The historian ought to be a happy man, in 1989, for he will 
have a lot more truth at his disposal than history has had to 


* Other books referred to by Mr. Whipple in this article are: LISTEN! 
THE WIND, by Anne Morrow Tindberek. Harcourt, Brace; ALONE, by 
Richard E. Byrd. Putnam; POWER, by Bertrand Russell. Norton; 
MODES OF THOUGHT, by Alfred North Whitehead. Macmillan; LOGIC, 
by John Dewey. Holt; AMERICA NOW, edited by Harold E. Stearns. 
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date. When he writes of our New York, the Megapolis of 
Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of Cities (I hope that is in the 
Capsule) he will not be handicapped as Mumford was by 
the absence of pictures of the medieval city or the court- 
capital. He will amaze his student with graphic revelations 
of our monstrous buildings, traffic jams, tense crowds, cramped 
parks and inhospitable apartments. And some young skeptic 
in a backseat may pipe up: “They certainly were crazy. Look 
at this photograph of them burying their records for posterity.” 

The Capsule does not contain records of our voices. Perhaps 
our electrical transcriptions cannot yet be made permanent. 
But even today the class in modern English history can hear a 
sound record of that tragic speech of Edward VIII, beginning: 
“At long last... .” What an acid test this generation faces at 
the ears of its great-grandchildren! This is the first age to have 
the very inflections of its wisdom and folly preserved for its 
successors. They will hear President Roosevelt’s fireside chats, 
the harsh thunder of Nazi challenges, the magic of Toscanini, 
the wild beats of swing, the soothing syrup of our advertisers 
—and they will judge. We shall have no alibi, and the pros- 
pect is enough to put a bridle on our tongues. 

These miracles of recorded sights and sounds do not, how- 
ever, threaten the book as the supreme translator of the spirit 
of man. To see or hear is not to understand the inner mean- 
ing of life. Literature abstracts the essence from the ephemeral 
incarnation. Socrates was ugly but his words prove him wise; 
Pope and Byron limped but their lines do not; Lincoln was 
gaunt but his sentences glorious. The very photographs of 
Megapolis will deceive for they will not preserve the humane 
longings of the people. Printing is in truth the art preservative. 
THE BOOKs IN THE TIME CAPSULE DO CATCH SOME OF OUR 
meaning. That more than half the microfile is devoted to res- 
umés of scientific and industrial achievements is revealing. So 
is the absence of poetry, and apparently of studies of war. The 
Futurian may declare we had few great emotions and made an 
idol of science. We may quarrel with some of the choices and 
omissions. If Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis, why not The 
Education of Henry Adams? Thomas Mann’s essays will 
show that great spirits dwelt among us. He might have been 
companioned by Wells, the seeker. No selection can catch the 
full figure of this strange time. What we have in the Time 
Capsule stirs the imagination. 

It inspires us to ask what of this year’s harvest of books 
may serve to interpret 1938 to 1948. Let us be minor prophets. 
We can offer Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Listen! The Wind, 
and Admiral Byrd’s Alone, with pride, I think, as evidence 
that courage dwells with us. We have our adventurers who 
are not only skilled in their sciences, but aware of human 
overtones. They are explorers of the psyche as well as of 
space and cold. Magellan and Columbus left no such records 
of their inner adventures. This new feeling in science should 
concern our children. 

There are books to tell them that our thinkers were not 
content in ivory towers writing for each other, but strove to 
guide thought among the people by interpreting the meaning 
of things. In Power, Bertrand Russell studies the very an- 
atomy of today. Power is in society, he says, what energy is 
in the physical realm. It appears in economic controls, in po- 
Scribner; MY AMERICA, by Louis Adamic. Harper; BEHOLD OUR 
LAND, by Russell Lord. Houghton, Mifflin; BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by 
Carl Van Doren. Viking; ELIHU ROOT, by Philip C. Jessup. Dodd, 
Mead; LIFE OF CHRIST, by Hall Caine. Doubleday, Doran; I’M A 


STRANGER HERE MYSELF, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown; IT’S AN 
ART, by Helen Woodward. Harcourt, Brace. ie 
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litical masters, in the direction of peoples by propaganda; 
and it is converted from one form into another, without dis- 
appearing, as energy itself is conserved. It is significant that 
we have a study of power by a first rate mind just as we 
seem to be entering an age of power politics. 

Mr. Hogben is seeking a like interpretation of science as a 
social force to be understood by citizens in Science for the 
Citizen. He challenges scientists to make clear what they are 
doing, and why. John Dewey in Logic and Alfred N. White- 
head in Modes of Thought seek to show the errors of the 
plain man’s common sense, and convince him that there are 
true and enduring ways of perceiving, assembling, and judg- 
ing experience, that must be mastered if we are to undertake 
to direct human affairs. The need for such disciplines was 
proven the other night when thousands of people were de- 
ceived by a broadcast drama about H. G. Wells’s Martian 
fantasy into a state of unreasoning panic. Faith in the mar- 
vels of science and threats of violence from power without 
logical criteria of reality were part causes of that madness. 

In 1938 we are neither blind to our faults nor unconcerned 


about our future. In the thirty-six essays on aspects of our, 


life, collected in America Now, we have facts enough to wake 
us up. The studies do not cut very deep, but they are evi 
dence of self-questioning. We are not indolently self-satisfied 
that this is the best possible nation. Russell Lord in Behold 
Our Land points out how we have wasted our substance, but 
tells of the heart stirring crusade in which men are enlisted 
to save and restore and build. He loves this land, and so does 
Louis Adamic whose My America reveals what of good and 
bad a stranger within the gates has discovered. 


We can laugh at ourselves—perhaps as loudly as the Fu- 
turians may. Helen Woodward takes our cult of advertising 
apart with a gay criticism and a keen knowledge, to show 
how advertising artists fool us, and themselves, and even how 
we fool ourselves. Every one of us will discover some prick 
to vanity in some chapter of It’s an Art. It is a mirror-book. 
Ogden Nash combines fun, satire and criticism in verse that 
is funny, and suddenly wise. There is a philosophy of human 
loneliness in the title—I’m a Stranger Here Myself. We may 
not have great singing poets, but stinging ones. 

Our past takes shape before our eyes, for whatever of wis- 
dom or pride we can find therein. Benjamin Franklin is re- 
stored to us in all his magnificent harmony by Carl Van 
Doren. Philip Jessup presents Elihu Root as the force he 
surely was in so many fields that we have forgotten his im- 
pact. We are not afraid to look at representative Americans. 
We risk going into the gallery where loom pictures of our 
forebears. Nor do we neglect the Figure that has molded 
our hearts and hope. The Capsule rightly put in as a printed 
book, the Bible. The Book speaks for itself; but if you want 
a man’s story of the Figure, here is Hall Caine’s Life of 
Christ. 

No apology need be made for 1938’s gifts to letters. This 
baker’s dozen may well be wrapped carefully for a few years. 
None may be great, none enduring, but of none need we 
feel ashamed. We shall not worry about the judgment of the 
Futurians. I do suggest, though, that since we are on an 
imaginative excursion in relativity—where the future already 
is—that their wise men send back a packet of their records. 
We need laughter, too, and hope. 


John Dewey: Sage of the New World 


LOGIC: Tue Tueory oF Inquiry, by John Dewey. Holt. 546 pp. Price $4 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IT Is EXTREMELY DIFFICULT TO WRITE ABOUT JOHN DeEwey’s 
new Logic when all one’s impulses lead one to wish to 
write about John Dewey, the man. As his eightieth birthday 
comes near, the wonder and the greatness of him cause awe 
to arise within me. It is still too early to place him in the 
sequence of the great American thinkers because one feels 
that he has other surprises in store for us; his fertile mind 
simply will not stand still and on the verge of eighty he 
chooses, not some light and airy comment upon contempo- 
rary life, but rather the most difficult of all his tasks, namely 
the explication of his dynamic theory of 

logic. I know, of course, where Dewey TE 
stands in my affections as well as in his- . 
toric appraisal: he gives luster to my fa- 
vorite group of American greatness 
which includes Emerson, Peirce, James, 
Holmes and Henry Adams. Out of the 
thought of this group of thinkers comes 
the warp and woof of whatever is char- 
acteristic in American philosophy. 

I wish I knew how to say what I have 
to say about Dewey’s logic in such man- 
ner as to entice the non-professionals; the 
professional philosophers will read this 
book as a matter of course, but it has an 
importance and a timeliness for the lay- 
men as well and, after all, what good is 
there in developing fine thinkers among 
the professors if the thinking of the masses 
does not improve? My first suggestion to 
those who are not accustomed to philo- 
sophic language is to take Professor 
Dewey’s proposal in the preface seriously. 
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Epstein’s bust of John Dewey 


by EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Omit Part III at least for the first reading. I might add an- 
other suggestion, namely, to read Part IV first since it may 
find many readers at a point of readiness or appetite. (Part 
IV is entitled The Logic of Scientific Method.) 

Fortunately, Dewey’s Logic is built around a framework 
of propositions which are susceptible of plain statement, and 
I shall use his own words for the purpose of revealing this 
structure. Logic, according to Dewey: 


—is a progressive discipline. 
—its subject matter is determined in or 
through operations or performance. 
—its forms are postulates leading to inquiry. 
—is a naturalistic theory. 
—is a social discipline. 

—is an autonomous discipline, in 
essence an inquiry into inquiry. 
Those who wish to understand Dewey’s 
logical doctrine may themselves engage in 
a bit of logical inquiry by attempting to 
understand the meaning of the above 
propositions. One method of attack might 
be that of reversal, that is, to strive to 
state the antithesis of each of Dewey’s 
propositions. This would lead to affirma- 

tions such as the following: 

Logic is not a static and formal disci- 
pline of thought which bids experience to 
bow to its dictates. It is not an instrument 
for obstructing human progress. 

The subject matter of logic is not to be 
drawn from abstraction but comes directly 
out of the sweat and dirt of human ex- 
perience. 

Logic is not a device for affirming im- 
placable truths or inescapable conclusions 
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which shut off further investigation. On the contrary, logic is 
in itself and basically a method of inquiry. 

This exercise will set the stage, I hope, for an attentive 
reading of Chapter V which is called The Needed Reform of 
Logic. The reader will then be prepared to enjoy the text 
as a whole and to comprehend its great significance at this 
peculiar moment in history. He will then come to see that 
modern logic is dynamic; that is not an aid to contentious- 
ness but to living. 

If I may step aside for a brief moment to speak one word 
to my professional colleagues, it is to say that in spite of my 
great enjoyment over this latest of Dewey’s contributions to 
philosophy, I am somewhat perplexed by the new problems 
he has set for us, especially in relation to the question of 
causation and to his use of the notion of continuum. These 
are, however, problems for craftsmen and need not in the 
slightest degree impede the non-professional reader. The 
latter will find so much of challenge and so much of insight 
in other sections of this exciting essay that he may easily 
hurdle the complexities, or at least leave them to the pro- 
fessors. What I long for particularly is attention to Dewey’s 
thesis on the part of lawyers who are coming to play an 
increasingly important role in our society. If they discover 
Dewey’s basic principle of the relation between logic and 
science, it will cause them to revamp a considerable portion 
of their academic background. If they see logic in its natur- 
alistic setting, they may then begin to prepare themselves as 
allies of the technologists in bringing about a more orderly 
world of logically conceived and logically operated procedures 
for economic and social planning. This is, obviously, an iso- 
lated kind of significance which I select because I have for 
so long devoted myself to the task of applying the Dewey 
philosophy to the problems of social change. 

In concluding, I turn once more to the personality and the 
worth of Dewey himself. The freshness, the rigorousness 
and at the same time the gentleness of this great man repre- 
sent an invitation to hope. In a world seemingly determined 
to abandon reason and to give itself over to prejudice and 
passion, he stands calm and unperturbed, confident in the 
ultimate ability of man to deal with his problems and to 
bring his emotions into working harmony with his reason. 
Salute! 


Henry Street’s Pioneer 


LILLIAN WALD—NEIGHBOR AND CRUSADER, by R. L. Duffus. Macmillan. 

371 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

IT Is RARE THAT A BIOGRAPHY CAN BE WRITTEN WITH THE 
help of its subject. R. L. Duffus was fortunate indeed to have 
Lillian Wald’s assistance in writing her biography, for no 
one who had not lived this full and amazing existence her- 
self could have remembered the details which give the nar- 
rative color and reality. 

I have long paid homage to Lillian Wald’s personality, to 
her amazing vitality and her love of people, but never until 
I read this book did I have a full realization of how far- 
reaching were the results of her dreams. So many things 
which we accept today as a responsibility of government had 
their inception in her fertile brain, and she has sowed the 
seeds for much which will be done in the future. 

Few women have listened to more eulogies of themselves 
and of the work which they have done, and Lillian Wald 
must have known these eulogies were deserved, but with 
her delightful sense of humor she would never allow herself 
to take them seriously or permit herself to feel that her 
work was as good as it could be. 

I love the quotation where she tries to think of herself as 
a stick of wood and I love the way in which she always took 
it for granted that the eulogies belonged as well to other 
people and that success was never hers alone but a matter of 
cooperation. 

This is a great biography because it is about a vibrant 
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human being, one who will live in the memory of each and 
every individual who has had the privilege of knowing her. 
It is true perhaps that her power cannot be explained, but 
what does it matter? People who read this book will feel it, 
and what is more they will go out under its spell with a 
firmer determination to battle for the things which are good 
and perhaps with more courage to be themselves undismayed 
by the advocates of caution and expediency. 

This is a book which those who lived through the years 
with Lillian Wald will enjoy reading because of the mem- 
ories revived, but above all it is a book not to be missed by 
the young. It will give them a sense that life is tragic and yet 
gay, and that we do move forward, which makes life worth 
living. 
Washington, D.C. ELEANOR RoosEVELT 


Hogben: Required Reading 


SCIENCE FOR THE CITIZEN, by Lancelot Hogben. Illustrated by J. F. 
Horrabin. Knopf. 1082 pp. plus xix. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


WHETHER WE GAIN MORE OR LOSE MORE FROM THE IMPACT OF 
science upon our lives, most of us are greatly confused as 
to just what sort of thing this science is, and as to just how 
it transforms the world and rearranges our lives. The scien- 
tists themselves have been too busy to tell us. Protessor 
Hogben shows us something of the pattern of science and 
something of its relation to our common affairs. Incidentally 
he makes it clear that the individual scientist is just as much a 
victim of what is happening as the very last cotton picker or 
chemist on relief, or the widows and orphans in whose 
names we bail out railway and insurance companies with 
government funds. 

We have been sufficiently dazzled by the brilliance of 
science. But Every Citizen now knows that science is a 
serious threat to the peace and comfort of the world. For 
centuries it was combated because it has a way of upsetting 
old notions and forcing people to think. That is bad enough. 
Today, however, science threatens to replace slaves with 
robots. To ordinary folks that’s but another name for the 
terror of unemployment, although scientists treat it as if it 
were a positive addition to human welfare. Most terrifying of 
all, science threatens to create abundance. That would make 
irrelevant and childish and obscene the crowding and push- 
ing and snarling of hungry men—and how else could we 
give expression to Human Nature? Besides, if we could not 
in our struggles destroy more than we need to assure plenty, 
prices would surely drop disastrously. Even from a senti- 
mental point of view science is a menace: If there were really 
plenty, what would become of sweet charity? 

The incongruities suggested are already familiar. Professor 
Hogben develops their sources and shows how these and 
many more derive neither from the nature of science nor 
from human nature, except perhaps as it is humanly easier 
to cling to existing troubles than to think through to possible 
alternatives. For aside from dictatorships, or some other 
regression to barbarism, there must be some tolerable alterna- 
tives to the absurd hope that our present “system” will 
eventually assure universal prosperity by enabling each of us 
to thrive on the profits made by/hiring other folks for just 
a little less than a living wage. 

There is of course no occasion to defend “science.” What 
needs to be critically examined is a scheme of education, 
including the manipulation of public thought, which sys- 
tematically keeps scientists and other specialists in utter ig- 
norance and confusion as to the bearing of their respective 
efforts upon the common welfare which they ostensibly 
serve. This book is a powerful challenge to the well- 
intentioned scientists as well as to the men and women in all 
walks who assume themselves socially valuable because they 
get paid for what they do. 

There is constant temptation to quote single sentences and 
whole paragraphs that cut to the very heart of our economic 
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and social and intellectual confusions. But it is better for the 
citizen to save time and money from half a dozen super-films 
and read the book for himself. It should be required reading 
for scientists, educators, journalists, statesmen, social workers 
and voters. Those who belong to more than one of these 
categories should read it twice. 


New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Lloyd George’s Legacy to British Health 


HEALTH INSURANCE WITH MEDICAL CARE—Tue Britis Ex- 
PERIENCE, by Douglass W. Orr, M.D. and Jean Walker Orr. Macmillan. 
271 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

[ READERS WILL RECOGNIZE THE SECTIONS OF THIS BOOK WHICH 

appeared in four articles in Survey Graphic earlier in the 

year. Instead of a review we reprint, by special permission of 
the publisher, the foreword which David Lloyd George wrote 
for this timely volume 
on British Health In- 
surance. The study, 
conducted by Dr. and 


by the National Feder- 
ation of Settlements, 
whose president, Hel- 
en Hall, has written 
an introduction to its 
presentation in perma- 
nent form.—Tue Ebr 
TORS. | 

When in 1911 J laid 
before the British Par- 
liament my proposals 
for a scheme of Na- 
tional Health Insur- 
ance, they encountered 
a stern and growing 
volume of bitter opposition which surprised me by its inten- 
sity. Concessions and modifications, some of them unfortu- 
nate, had to be made to placate this interest and that, and 
even then it was a matter of the utmost difficulty to pilot the 
measure successfully to the statute book. Probably it would 
be true to say that a referendum of the whole country, taken 
at that time, would have shown only a minority of the people 
in favor of the new system. 

In the quarter of a century which has elapsed since it 
became law, this once abused scheme has become one of the 
most popular elements in our administrative system. The 
nation would as soon think of abandoning it as it would of 
abolishing the Post Office. The medical profession, which at 
the outset viewed it with unconcealed distaste, now finds it 
a highly satisfactory source of an income considerably in ex- 
cess of that which they formerly secured from the section of 
the public which it covers. The insured classes enjoy by means 
of it a degree of medical attention previously unknown, as 
well as a measure of financial security in sickness to which 
they were once strangers. It has become the keystone of our 
social structure for the maintenance and improvement of the 
nation’s health, and round it have clustered a host of ancillary 
schemes for extending and supplementing the services it 
renders. 

It is curious that the value and popularity of this well- 
tested system is not better recognized, particularly in the 
United States, where so much attention has for years been 
given to problems of health and hygiene. Its reputation in 
America suffers both from lack of information and from mis- 
information. Defects or occasional rare abuses which come to 
light are exaggerated, and serve to obscure for the distant 
looker-on its immense positive worth and the high esteem it 
has won. Undoubtedly the present system is capable of im- 
provement and revision; but in the general opinion of this 
country, the reform most urgently needed is a very consid- 
erable extension of the scope of the National Health Insur- 
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Mrs. Orr, was initiated | 


ance, to bring within its purview all those masses which are 
at present out of range of its benefits. Such an extension 
is being urged alike by the medical profession and by the 
general public; and the demand for more and yet more of the 
same treatment is an unchallenged testimonial to its merits. 

Dr. and Mrs. Orr have carried out a most valuable survey 
of the practical working of National Health Insurance and 
of the various ancillary services with which it is associated 
for promoting public health, and the book sets out ina lucid, 
dispassionate and very readable form the results of their 
investigations. I commend it warmly to the attention of the 
public, both in Britain and in America. To our own people 
it will give a remarkably clear and helpful picture of the 
complex of our existing health services, and of the nature of 
the problems involved in their further extension and reform. 
To Americans it should be of the greatest value in clearing 
away misconceptions and ill-based prejudices against Health 
Insurance, and placing at their disposal the practical results 
of our experience as a guide in their own approach to this 
vital social issue. D. Lioyp GEorcE 


Vision of the Good Society 


THE PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, by George S. 
Counts. John Day. 370 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A HOPEFUL OMEN IS THIS INCREASING LIBRARY OF VOLUMES 
defining, interpreting and justifying democracy. One is 
entitled to believe that the need and the demand have created 
the supply and that more of us than ever are in search of 
substantiation for the faith that is in us as to the special 
virtue of democracy. Indeed, like St. Paul, we are saying 
that we labor in faith, “not having received the promise.” 

Dr. Counts’ book is different in being less sanguine than 
some about the inevitable movement toward democracy. The 
liability side of the ledger balances the asset side and the 
dangers of retrogression are fully faced. The book is chiefly 
different, however, in its full recognition of the economic 
basis upon which the future of democracy stands or falls. 
Here is no dogmatic Marxian approach unless it be in its 
insistence that our economic institutions have a terrific condi- 
tioning influence upon our efforts for democracy. But that 
we can, if we will, rise above our conditioning is the central 
theme. 

That democracy is a positive way of life as definitive in 
its broad philosophic base as any “ism,” is a dominant note. 
It is not something we have already, although we had many 
elements of it when we were a rural and township economy. 
It is a total way of life and of looking at life that we have to 
achieve, in relation to the technological and producing mech- 
anisms and institutions now at our disposal. It is more than 
political arrangements. It is an affirmation of the central value 
of personal well-being, enhanced through social and public 
organizations designed to attain it. 

Wisely the persuasive power of the traditional American 
idiom is urged. Wisely, too, the crucial role of education is 
stressed. But education is not held up as an empty verbalism 
or scapegoat. Because the author is a teacher of note who 
has been in the thick of the educational battle, his analysis 
and proposals regarding educational policy, content and ad- 
ministration deserve careful attention. If the burden he 
places on education is a heavy one, it cannot be said that he 
leaves the ways and means undefined. “There ought to be a 
law” requiring school board members, boards of trustees and 
teachers themselves to read this work. 

Two sentences suggest the foundations on which the book 
is built. One, quoted from Alexander Hamilton, is that “in 
the general course of human nature a power over a man’s 
subsistence amounts to a power over his will.’ The other is 
“that the pattern of democracy in the age of technology 
remains to be created.” 

The whole approach is dynamic as to how the pattern of 
democracy can be fulfilled. If there is something akin to 
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despair in-the author’s conclusion as to the dubiety of the 
ultimate outcome, that is, perhaps, to be accounted for by 
what seems to me the book’s one lack. What is to be the stir, 
glamor, excitement, summons and commitment which leads 
people to sacrifice for and be loyal to the cause of democracy? 
Why a passion for a democratic purpose? What assertion of 
supreme desire, comparable to or loftier than the claims made 
by totalitarian states, does a democracy make? 

It should, says the author, “address itself squarely to boys 
and girls, to young men and women, the challenge of reviv- 
ing and achieving that vision of the good society—good even 
for the humblest citizen—which was the possession of the 
American people in the early years of their history.” 

But does Dr. Counts, one fairly asks, recall that it was the 
village church along with the common school which seem- 
ingly gave to the traditional American township something 
of the moral stamina which distinguished its democratic 
conviction? 

The dynamic toward democracy, I venture, lies beyond and 
beneath our awareness of its desirability. 


New York 
A Modern Federalist 


THE RISE OF A NEW FEDERALISM: Feperat-StatE CooPERATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, by Jane Perry Clark. Columbia University Press. 
347 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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THERE ARE TWO WAYS OF CONCEIVING OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM. 
The national government and the states may be thought of 
as two independent centers of authority, competing for 
power and properly jealous of one another; or they may be 
thought of as constituting a single system of government, so 
that the normal relation between them is one of cooperation 
in the common task of forwarding social interests. The recent 
revolution in our constitutional law, recorded especially in the 
decisions sustaining the Wagner act and the social security 
act, consists in no small measure in the Court’s rejecting the 
former conception in favor of the latter. 

But the Court, as is usually the case, was only ratifying and 
sanctifying, as it were, an already strongly established ten- 
dency. For today, as Miss Clark shows admirably, the sami- 
fications of federal-state cooperation penetrate and permeate a 
vast field of governmental activity. Miss Clark does not pre- 
tend to give the entire story—she has had the wit to heed 
Voltaire’s caution that “if you want to bore your reader, tell 
him everything’”—but she has told much, and has told it 
clearly and interestingly. 

What are the causes of the New Federalism? A potent one 
is indicated by Miss Clark in the following words: “No dyke 
of formal governmental separation is strong enough to prevent 
germs, floods, kidnapers, and airplanes from wandering across 
state lines.” Another has been the demand for the extension 
of governmental assistance into fields in which the states, 
although possessing constitutional power, were practically 
unable to exercise it on account of being economic competitors 
—the field of social insurance being an instance. In the face of 
such conditions talk about federal centralization and states’ 
rights becomes doubly impertinent; first, because what Miss 
Clark calls “the centripetal forces of modern industrial life” 
makes extension of governmental control inevitable; second, 
because states’ rights have not been in fact sacrificed but actu- 
alized in terms of effective governmental action. Federal- 
state cooperation is, indeed, a device for maintaining our 
federal system in a modern state of usefulness, the very condi- 
tion of survival of any governmental institution. 

And yet Miss Clark does not contend that the federal-state 
cooperation which has been thus far worked out is anything 
like a final solution of modern governmental problems. In- 
deed, in her preface she suggests the fundamental question 
whether a system of regionalism, whereby the federal govern- 
ment would give weight to local considerations but retain con- 
trol, might not be superior, at least at times, to federal-state 
cooperation; and she suggests that comparisons ought to be 
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made between such regional devices as the national govern- 
ment today employs “with cooperative federal-state arrange- 
ments in the same field.” Miss Clark should act upon her 
own invitation and make such a study; no one could do it 
better. 


Princeton University Epwarp S. Corwin 


Principles of Foreign Policy 


FOREIGN POLICY IN THE MAKING, by Carl Joachim Friedrich. 
W. W. Norton. 296 pp. $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HERE THE TANGLED LINES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
of the European scene from the World War until the occupa- 
tion of Austria last spring are disentangled by a skillful 
hand. The author, who is of German descent and knows 
Europe well, has been professor of government at Harvard 
University for many years. He analyses the methods of dem- 
ocracy and dictatorship in foreign affairs. He shows in a 
clear and extremely well-written exposé how in place of 
international law and rights brutal force emerged as the 
regulator of international relations. The fault for that lies, 
according to Professor Friedrich, not so much in the strength 
of the dictatorships as in the weakness of the democracies, 
especially with the supposition, common in England and 
America, “that concessions can be discovered which will 
satisfy the fascist powers so that ever after you may live with 
them in peace and quiet. This idea is quite wrong. A man 
like Mussolini wants trouble. A dictator lives by tension and 
strife.” And if the others have not courage enough to oppose 
resolutely their way of life to that of the dictators, they will 
be obliged to follow the way of the dictators. That is the 
point to which, at present, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has led 
Europe. Professor Friedrich shows how all that came about. 
Smith College Hans Koxun 


Man Marches On 


OUT OF REVOLUTION: AuvrosiocRaPHy OF WESTERN Man, by Eugen 

Rosenstock-Hiissy. Morrow. 808 pp. Price $6 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THIs BOOK SHOULD DISPLACE WHATEVER MEMORY WE RETAIN OF 
Spengler’s Decline of the West. It is an interpretation of 
European history since 1000 A.D. by one who has faith in its 
future and even in its present. Eugen Rosenstock-Hissy is 
professor of social philosophy at Dartmouth. For many years 
he was a German university professor. He served throughout 
the Great War in the German army. After the war he worked 
for two years in a large automobile factory and later became 
the founder of the German Labor Camp movement. He was 
the first head of the Academy of Labor at Frankfurt. In his 
college work he now reaches across departmental limits. He is 
historian, philosopher, theologian, economist, philologist. He 
is intensely interested in education, politics, and above all, in 
religion. 

A “total revolution” for him marks the emergence of a 
new idea of permanent importance to the whole human race. 
Thus he writes the revolutionary story of Europe since 1000 
A.D. “to bring back a respect for the creative moments in 
history.” But the book is not merely a record of specially “crea- 
tive moments.” The writer has his own philosophy and voices 
it strongly. 

The World War, he believes, has changed the prospects 
and possibilities of the whole Western world far more than 
most of us have realized. In the United States we blame the 
depression or President Roosevelt for our industrial troubles. 
But what we must face is a complete change in the economic 
conditions of the world. We cannot return to the “market- 
seeking economics” which has ruled us hitherto, The open 
market period is over. The world is one and united for 
business purposes. “The production of goods is settled better 
than ever. But in such an economic system men quickly 
degenerate. Our post-war problem is the production of real 
all-around men, and that was never less assured than today. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Gw 
Gluyas Williams 
THE TIME-SAVERS 


Peggy Bacon 
THE UNGENTRY 


Two recent books written, and to be read, just for fun have been widely quoted for their playfully cynical observations on 
typical middle class Americans and their British cousins. Both were brought out by Simon and Schuster, who have a bent 


for proving that even in moments of world crisis people like to smile at themselves and at the other fellow. Daily Except 
Sundays or What Every Commuter Should Know (price $1.25) was written by Ed Streeter, of “Dere Mabel” fame 
during the war. It is illustrated by Gluyas Williams, Mr. Streeter’s old Harvard Lampoon colleague and now a fellow- 
commuter, whose picture, above left, drawn from life on the suburban local, is captioned: ‘Where are they going? What 
do they seek?” Margaret Halsey’s With Malice Toward Some (price $2) began in her letters home to America when she 
went with her husband to a British university town, ended up as the inspired diary of a candid newcomer to the Eng- 
lish countryside. Delightful illustrations by Peggy Bacon match the sharpness of the author’s barbed bemusement by 


the British. Above right, the fascinating Ungentry. 


“In every great nation in Europe we see a resurgence of 
the repressed.... Lost features of the human soul are being 
rediscovered. We are in a twilight zone between peace and 
war. The nations are marking time and preparing for the 
economic organization of the whole world. We have now no 
moral complaints, no eternal sanctions, but energetic moves 
on a chessboard. The nations begin to talk truth to each 
other. They shout indecently, they bite, they scratch, they 
drop diplomacy because they are integrated into one whole. 
Nothing new is being enacted now. The European nations 
are trying to avoid the mistakes of the World War period.” 

In his view of Hitler and his regime our author surprises 
us: “Nazism,” he says, “is the outbreak of popular energies 
against the overweight of the German ‘State.’ It is the true 
expression of the repressed desires of peasants and lower 
middle class who were under the yoke of the Gebildeten 
(cultured), and can now avenge themselves. It is going back 
to the forests of Germania Antiqua. In the same way our 
colleges are beginning to teach primitive sociology, barbarism 
and anthropology, more and more. The modern masses will 
soon be led through a maze of pre-history, prenatal man, 
Stone Age, Egypt. Perhaps some hours will remain for the 
Greeks and the humanities. Christianity will be postponed.” 

Sidelights on Rosenstock-Hiissy’s criticism of college edu- 
cation dart through these sentences. He is now giving in 
Cambridge a remarkable and challenging course of lectures 
on The Privilege and the Future Opportunities of the 


University. 


DECEMBER 1938 


Beside the World Revolution which is the cause and the 
result of the World War, Rosenstock-Hiissy describes five 
other “total” European revolutions: the Russian, the French, 
the English (1640-1691), the German, which is the Protestant 
Reformation of 1517, and the Italian (1048-1269). 

The Italian revolution was the establishment of the Papacy 
as the center of the Christian world in 1046, and the en- 
franchisement of the Church from the power of the Emperor. 
The second half of this revolution was the creation of the 
Papal State, the first modern state of its kind, including areas 
larger than cities. 

The English revolution was marked by the rise of Public 
Spirit (not public opinion). Public spirit is the instinct that 
“knows where the country has to go not for cheap profit but 
for the sake of the soul.” After 1641 England could never be 
governed against the public spirit. 

The German revolution abolished the distinction between 
clergy and laity and gave every man confidence in his direct 
relation to God. “Thus the civil servants, the officers of gov- 
ernment and the teachers in the universities acquired a religi- 
ous position in the country. Church and state, monasteries, 
universities and schools were integrated into one great organ 
of culture. German music was also a fruit of the German 
revolution. 

The French revolution proclaimed the equal rights of all 
human beings, Jews, muzhik, blacks and yellows, men and 
women. 

The Russian revolution is meant to guarantee food, cloth- 
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ing and health to the masses in order that labor-force may be 
assured. It is “devoted to the non-historical side of man’s 
nature, to the permanent, recurrent, natural, physical side of 
man’s nature’”—birth, food, clothing, and physical enjoyment 
in a classless society. 

Few profound scholars are so deeply and variously human 
as the author of this really great book. He is eloquent, origi- 
nal, humorous, and quite extraordinarily many-sided. He 
makes history live because he is living so intensely himself. 
I urge every reader of this review to read the book and to 
read it as I have, more than once. It is one of the very few 
outstanding books of the century. 


Cambridge, Mass. Ricuarp C. Cazor, M.D. 


Blood and Soil for Nazi Tots 


THE NAZI PRIMER. Translated from the German by Harwood L. 
Childs, with commentary by William E. Dodd. Harper. 280 pp. Price 
$1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Tue Nazt Primer (New York-Lonpon 1938) 1s A TRANSLA- 

tion of an “official handbook for schooling the Hitler Youth,” 

and presents clear and unbiased evidence of how Nazi doc- 
trines are being impressed by state education on the younger 
generation in Germany today. The two ideas of blood and 
soil, of the German people and German land, are the themes 
of the primer as they are the guiding principles of the whole 

Nazi philosophy. 

Under the conception of “blood” is emphasized the neces- 
sity of developing and purifying the German race by “wiping 
out the less worthy” and selecting the “best.” By “soil” is 
meant not only “attachment to the soil,” but also the claim 
to territory. In its full extent it includes in addition to the 
political area of the German Reich, all of the German popu- 
lation area “as far as the German tongue wags,” and the 
German cultural area. The last two claims extend beyond 
Europe itself to overseas countries, including not only former 
colonies but also a right to influence cultural and _ political 
life in South and Central America. 

With an introduction by Professor H. L. Childs, the trans- 
lator, reviewing the organization and training of the Hitler 
youth and with the commentary on the primer by Professor W. 
E. Dodd, former ambassador to Germany, the book is not only 
a valuable authoritative source for the philosophy and educa- 
tional aim of the Nazi government but also for the chief 
principles of national socialist philosophy. 

Cambridge, Mass. LoursE W. Horzorn 


The Case for Isolation 


SAVE AMERICA FIRST, by Jerome Frank. Harpers. 432 pp. Price 
$3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HERE Is AN EXCEPTIONALLY CLEAR SETTING-FORTH OF THE ECO- 
nomic philosophy of the New Deal by an able lawyer and 
original member of the Brain Trust. But what makes Jerome 
Frank’s book very timely is the fact that his argument for a 
self-contained national economy has been powerfully con- 
firmed by current happenings abroad. He asserts that to keep 
our productive’ machinery going so as to hold purchasing 
power at the level necessary for permanent prosperity, we 
must choose between extensive foreign trade and intensive 
cultivation of our own garden. Mr. Frank dismisses the first 
alternative on the ground that it would inevitably lower living 
standards here, subject us to booms and depressions of foreign 
origin; and involve us in war. 

But we do not need the writer’s closely reasoned arguments 
to convince us on this point. Present day facts are all too con- 
vincing. We have seen Germany making a partial territorial 
and complete economic conquest of Czechoslovakia before the 
ink was dry on Prague’s bilateral trade agreement with 
Washington. And we hear Japan openly and officially an- 
nouncing the closing of the Open Door in China. Some of the 
forced expressions of optimism at the recent convention of 
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the Foreign Trade Council in New York were almost pathetic. 
How can we retain our present volume of foreign trade—to 
say nothing of expanding it—in these days of trade-barriers, 
emergency restrictive measures and intense nationalism? But 
as John T. Flynn wrote the other day, this is cause for pes- 
simism merely among those who think our only salvation lies 
in foreign trade. 

Our salvation does lie, as Mr. Frank takes infinite pains to 
demonstrate, in the fact that a self-sufficient United States of 
America, with her “folkways of plenty,” with an efficient pri- 
vate industry aided and guided by government, can profitably 
increase production and encourage consumption, raise living 
standards and insure prosperity. In other words, we can pro- 
duce an economy of plenty inside the profit system and within 
the framework of political democracy. As to the precise means 
to be employed, Mr. Frank makes the briefest suggestions, 
reminding us that the New Deal has made a good beginning. 

It might be added that Mr. Frank argues patiently and in- 
geniously with devotees of Marxian and laissez-faire ideolo- 
gies in behalf of a “middle way,” and pleads earnestly with 
intelligent business men to accept such alterations of the exist- 
ing profit system as are necessary to “Save America.” 

New York BenyaMin P. ApAMs 


An English Utility and Monopoly Plan 


THE MIDDLE WAY, by Harold MacMillan, M.P. Macmillan. 382 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EssenTIALLy Harotp MacMILLAn’s BOOK Is OF INTEREST TO 
Americans as an argument for a British NRA. There are 
chapters devoted to the minimum wage proposals of B. 
Seebohm Rowntree, and to the interesting idea that certain 
staples, in which consumer preference is practically nil, 
should be made public utilities for economy .of distribution. 
In addition to electricity, gas and coal, Mr. MacMillan lists 
milk, butter, eggs, cheese and standard bread. 

The nub of the book, however, is in the proposals for legal- 
ized organization of industries which have passed the stage 
of capitalistic adventure and ‘have settled down to a crabbed 
maturity of chronic overequipment and lack of profitable 
markets. He would have these industries permitted to organ- 
ize as trusts or code authorities, with power to compel the 
minority to comply with the adopted plan or code. The 


authority could restrict new investment, fix prices, and bar- 


gain as a whole with an equally universal union. The con- 
sumer, he says, would be represented too. No fear of mo- 
nopoly prices, for if prices were to be raised above the 
proper level, the industry would soon feel the depressing 
effects of consumer preference for some other type of service. 
E. g., I suppose, if housing were to cost too much, people 
might prefer cars. Since intelligent business men would 
never walk into any such trap, of course the code authority 
would keep prices as low as possible. Also, it would naturally 
promote progress by encouraging new concerns to enter the 
industry. 

The English are a wonderful people. God save America, 
though, from anything like the late Steel Code. 
Washington, D.C. Davin CusHMAN CoyYLE 


The Quasi-Judicial, Quasi-Legislative Agencies 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS, by James M. Landis. 


Yale 
University Press. 160 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IN FOUR ALL-TOO-BRIEF LECTURES, DELIVERED AT THE YALE 
Law School, Dean Landis gives us a rarely equalled view 
of the administrative process. The literature of administrative 
law and organization is largely the work of academic 
scholars. Administrators themselves have only spoken up 
from time to time and only infrequently have their writings 
been of interest. Here are the words of one who is both 
scholar and administrator; a philosopher who has himself 
labored in the vineyard. 


The formal outline of the book includes four chapters on 
the place of the administrative tribunal, the framing of 
policies, sanctions to enforce policies, and administrative poli- 
cies and the courts. This is a great deal of ground to cover in 
160 pages; but the sketchiness and superficiality which might 
have resulted have been ingeniously avoided by the embel- 
lishment of the main themes with ‘instances drawn from the 
experience of the author as chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

At the very outset, Dean Landis strikes a note of active 
sympathy and support for the administrative process and its 
position in the governmental structure. Convinced of the 
necessity of expertness in government, reasonably certain that 
this expertness can best be developed through the medium 
of vigorous administrative commissions and tribunals, he 
finds no need for mere defense or apology. Not only does 
the administrative process hold for him no threat to existing 
liberties, he finds in it rather the hope of greater good in the 
future. There is to be no retreat to the cumbersome forms of 
another day; instead, the administrative process bids fair 
to develop with increasing acceleration. Delegations of the 
rule-making power continue to increase; the flexible tech- 
niques of administration show greater and greater superiority 
over the more rigid forms of the courts; the judiciary with- 
draws still further from the control of administrative action, 
until the final question is posed as to whether it should not 
also begin to withdraw from the review of conclusions of 
law. 

Doubtless there are those who will decry such an approach 
to the administrative process, who will labor over the details 
of its shortcomings, and demand to know why these are not 
here elaborated. It is not difficult to find the faults in the 
system. These have often been pointed out and many persons 
stand ready to point out more in the future. Significant in 
this book is the sturdy affirmation of belief in the essential 
validity of the system, which will give strength and heart to 
those who wish to develop and improve it. 
Washington, D.C. 


A Philosopher on the Bench 


MR. JUSTICE HOLMES AND THE SUPREME COURT, by Felix 
Frankfurter. Harvard University Press. 139 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


A. H. FELier 


IN THIS SLENDER VOLUME IS DISTILLED THE ESSENCE OF THE 
great spiritual heritage left the American people by Mr. 
Justice Holmes. With luminous insight, in only ninety-four 
short pages, Professor Frankfurter has revealed the consti- 
tutional position of Holmes, the judge, and the tolerance 
and humility of Holmes, the man. In a world where toler- 
ance is not the fashion, and in a day when the process of 
reconciling economic with political freedom is filled with 
bitterness, this volume may well serve as guide along the 
path we must follow if the American constitutional system 
is to endure. 

The central focus of the constitutional philosophy of Mr. 
Justice Holmes is an emphasis on what Professor Frankfurter 
beautifully calls “the amplitude of the Constitution as against 
the narrowness of some of its interpreters.” Holmes was 
acutely aware that the American Constitution is not a prolix 
legal code carefully charting the details of every answer to 
all of our social and economic problems. It marks rather the 
great outlines, the signposts along the road, and leaves it to 
the future to determine its own particular direction. During 
his long years on the Supreme Court, Holmes fought cease- 
lessly against the tendency of judges to identify their own 
personal economic predilections with the Constitution itself 
and so to bind its future development with a dead judicial 
hand. He never swerved from the belief that the wisdom or 
lack of wisdom of particular statutes was no concern of the 
judiciary, whose only interest should be to see that legisla- 
tion fell within the broad scope of the Constitution. At no 
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FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Just Issued! 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
By JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Brand new, and the finest non-technical manual available, 


we believe, for community study—especially as regards pro- 
vision for health, education, safety, and welfare. 85 cents 


That Christmas Gift— 
HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDS 
By ALLEN H. EATON 
This lovely book with its 151 illustrations (eight in full 


color) flatters giver and recipient, and opens a delightful 
window upon American craftsmanship. $3.00 


Best Seller 
THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE WORKER 

Edited by RussEL_ H. Kurtz 
What public assistance is, and ‘“‘what it takes to do the job 
of making it effective.” Published February, 10,000 copies 
already in print. $1.00 
“Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS °A PROFESSION 

By EsTHER LUCILE BROWN 
Full of information for the experienced worker, and just the 


thing for the beginner who wants to know what social work 
is all about. New third edition. 75 cents 


“Encyclopedic” 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1937 
Edited by RussELL H. Kurtz 
Crammed with information for the social worker, and also 


contains an invaluable list of national agencies where spe- 
cialized help is available. $4.00 


Revised 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE 
Compiled by BERTHA F. HULSEMAN' 
This useful directory, out of print for several years, has been 


revised as of April 1938. 50 cents 


Inter pretation 


HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WORK 

By HELEN C. BAKER, Mary S. ROUTZAHN 
A new study manual designed for group study, but also 
“for all baffled souls who seek to make people understand 
what we mean by ‘social needs’.’’ $1.00 
Direct — or Delay? 
LAWYERS AND THE PROMOTION OF 
JUSTICE 

By EsTHER LUCILE BROWN 
A trenchant report, just published, on ‘‘that mysterious 


group which does more than any other to direct or to delay 
social change.” $1.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
@ 130 E. 22d St. New York @ 
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The Brandeis Way: 


A CASE STUDY IN THE WORKINGS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON, Author of 
Brandeis: Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State. 
Mr. Mason’s first book on Brandeis sold over 50,000 
copies. His new book is a vigorous answer on the most 
important question of our times, “Can democracy work?” 
It deals also with the timely question of industrial life 
insurance (law for thirty years in Massachusetts and 
recently adopted in New York State). A readable and 
provocative book which will attract wide attention. 

$3.00 


Medicine in 
Modern Society 


By DAVID RIESMAN, M.D. Dr. Riesman, a cele- 
brated Philadelphia physician, has done what someone 
in the medical profession should have done long ago— 
he has “placed” the role of medicine in the mainstream 
of history. It is a book written entirely for the layman, 
giving in easy, non-technical prose medicine’s part in 
the making of our civilization. The whole is a brilliant 
synthesis, written with humor, philosophic insight, and 
tolerance. Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

$2.50 


At all bookstores, or 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey 


Mr. Justice Holmes and the 
Supreme Court 
By FELIX FRANKFURTER 


“Significant not only as a study of the mind of 
Mr. Holmes, but as a revelation of the mind of 
Mr. Frankfurter.’—LEWIS GANNETT, in N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. $1.50 


BEFORE AMERICA DECIDES 


Twelve American authorities on foreign affairs 
have contributed the chapters to this important 
book on the problems facing the United States in 


the present world crisis. $3.00 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 
By FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
An unusual mirror of American civilization from 
1741 to 1885. “Delightfully readable.”—Amer- 
ican Historical Review. Vol. 1 (1741-1850), 


$7.50. Vol. 2 (1850-1865), $5.00. Vol. 3 (1865- 
1885), $5.00. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


time did Holmes make his position clearer than when he 
deferred to the legislative judgments of Iowa and Nebraska 
when they acceded to the wave of post-war hysteria by 
forbidding the teaching of school subjects in any language 
other than English. No one was surer than Holmes of the 
lack of wisdom of such hate-born legislation, but his concern 
as a judge was only with the power of the legislatures to 
enact it. 


Just as Holmes, time without end, yielded to legislative 


judgments on policies with which he disagreed, so he was 
eternally vigilant to protect the freedom of speech of those 
with whom he disagreed. Indeed, as Professor Frankfurter 
says, “His famous dissenting opinion in the Abrams case 
will live as long as English prose retains its power to move,” 
and will remind us that we should “be eternally vigilant 
against attempts to check the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught with death.” Here is the 
essence of freedom of speech, and the essence of Holmes’ 
belief in the fullest freedom of the mind. 

In his appraisal of Holmes’ position in American constitu- 
tional history, Professor Frankfurter never forgets that Holmes 
was in truth a philosopher whose path lay in the service 
of the law. It is not strange that he was supposed not to 
have read the newspapers, for he was concerned with the 
ultimate issues of the destiny of mankind rather than the 


fleeting issues of our little day. Holmes never failed to con- 


nect his subject of the law “with the universe, to catch an 
echo of the infinite, a glimpse of the unfathomable process, 
a hint of the universal law.” And Professor Frankfurter 
rightly remembers that Holmes was a poet as well as a 
philosopher and that the magic of his expression, the glowing 
poetry of his words form part of our national culture. 

By the manner of his writing as well as by the depth of his 
understanding, Professor Frankfurter has wrought in a 


manner worthy of both the Holmes of whom the book is 


written and the Cardozo to whom it is dedicated as the 
“rightful successor of Holmes.” Holmes and Cardozo both 
specialized in “great utterance.” These few short pages have 
been uttered by one who has shown himself worthy of the 
same great tradition. 
Barnard College 


Legal Safeguards for Workers 


LABOR LAWS IN ACTION, by John B. Andrews. Harper. 243 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

IN THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PRIVATE ENTER- 
prise, the United States long has led the world. Not so with 
respect to the organization and administration of its public 
services. Of all branches of government, none perhaps until 
comparatively recently has commanded less status, less finan- 
cial support, less adequate personnel and facilities than those 
responsible for the administration of labor laws. 

Since 1933, however, the volume of labor laws enacted and 
the widespread financial benefits and services provided par- 
ticularly through the social security and fair labor standards 
acts have served to focus attention not only upon the need 
for competent administration but also upon the methods of 
securing it. To both these subjects Labor Laws in Action is 
addressed. In making it available at this time, John B. An- 
drews has rendered a most opportune and valuable service. 

Against his long and rich experience as editor of the Amer- 
ican Labor Legislation Review, independent investigator, col- 


laborator with the states, the federal government and the In- | 


ternational Labor Organization, Mr. Andrews deals with the 
major aspects of labor law administration. Among these are: 
the scope and organization of state labor departments, the 
financing of their various functions, their inspection services; 
and the administration of national and international labor 
law. 

To a discussion of factory inspection both in the United 
States and Great Britain, Mr. Andrews devotes about half the 
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book. To him, “Factory inspection is at the heart of the system 
of protective labor regulations by which the states have sought 
to eradicate unsafe and unsanitary conditions of employment, 
to limit working hours, to fix minimum wages, and to restrict 
child labor. Without adequate enforcement by inspection, 
these legal safeguards,” he states, “inevitably become inef- 
| fective.” 
Among the other functions emphasized throughout the 
book is adequate personnel administration—selection on a 
merit basis, adequate salaries and security of tenure. 
_ To all those responsible for the administration of labor law, 
the discussions of the administration of a labor department by 
_a single official or a commission and the value of representa- 
_tive advisory councils and numerous other questions will be 
welcome. In fact, no present or prospective members of gov- 
ernment departments concerned with labor law should fail to 
read this book. The general reader and the groups interested 
in the passage of labor legislation will be greatly illuminated 
by this significant presentation of the enormous opportunity 
for the healthy extension and development of principles of 
labor regulation by fair and informed practices in administra- 
tive law. It is an excellent and much needed book. 
U.S. Secretary of Labor Frances PerKINs 


Life on Britain’s Dole 


MEN WITHOUT WORK, A Report Made to the Pilgrim Trust, Cam- 
bridge, England. Macmillan. 447 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

PROBABLY NO ARGUMENT WILL SILENCE THE COMMENT ABOUT 
the unemployed, “Some folks won’t work.” Clinch Calkins’ 
very able little book on the subject did not do it. Government 
investigations in England and America have not inhibited 
its continued appearance among parlor analysts of the relief 
problem. Men Without Work does not set out to be an 
answer to that comment, but anyone who reads it will hesi- 
tate to use such words thereafter. 

The authors, a committee under the chairmanship of the 
Bishop of York, are not attempting a defense of a maligned 
group of men. They have no axe to grind. They shed no 
tears. But they do a workmanlike job of assembling observa- 
tions about the preparation for adjustment which 1000 long 
time unemployed workers in selected centers in Great Britain 
brought with them to unemployment. They trace the adjust- 
ments in practice and in attitude which those workers have 
made. They distinguish types among them according to age, 
employment history, sex, physical and mental equipment, 
skill, former wages, union membership, community and 
group standards in the midst of which they have lived. By 
the time the causal relation of these factors has been traced 
to observed reactions to work, to transfer, to retraining, to 
work of voluntary agencies, the effect of maintenance benefit 
on such reactions assumes its proper proportions. 

The report is not concerned with moral judgments; it is 
concerned with discovering the essential facts about the un- 
employed which make possible intelligent dealing with their 
problem by state and private agencies. An indication of the 
character of their analysis is seen in their conclusion that, 
while services to the unemployed should stimulate the desire 
for reemployment in certain cases, in others, particularly 
those of older men in hopelessly depressed areas, those same 
services should aim to create a degree of acceptance of the 
inevitability of no private industrial employment. And such 
a conclusion does not come out of thin air but is the result 
of careful assessment of the realistic facts which this latter 
group faces. é te 

In spite of the fact that the book is written in pedantic 
language, is poorly organized, and that its materials need 
pointing up around significant issues, it definitely contains 
“pay dirt.” It will richly reward careful study, not only by 
those closely connected with the administration of services to 
the unemployed, but by all students and laymen interested in 


A Timely New Book 


On a Vital Social Issue 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
WITH 


MEDICAL CARE 


THE BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


By Douglass W. Orr, M.D. 
and Jean Walker Orr 


This authoritative and impartial study, which is at 
the same time an intense human document, places 
at our disposal the actual results of the British 
health insurance system, with its implications for 
the United States — a highly controversial subject 
on which every intelligent reader must be informed. 


“Dr. and Mrs. Orr have carried out a 
most valuable survey of the practical 
working of National Health Insurance 
and of the various ancillary services 
with which it is associated for promot- 
ing public health, and their book sets 
out in a lucid, dispassionate and very 
readable form the results of their in- 
vestigations. I commend it warmly to 
the attention of the public, both in 
Britain and in America.” 


Former Premier David Lloyd George. 


$2.50 


THE 


MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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| Ree he demands votes; sec- 
ond, he asks for votes; third, he 
begs for them; fourth, he weeps 


for them.” 


This brief formula might describe one aspect of 
a politician’s campaign technique, but it does not 
describe the man or his strength. Facts, descrip- 
tion, analyses of familiar and intelligent observers 
are required. All these requirements were con- 
sidered in selecting the contributors to 


THE AMERICAN 
POLITICIAN 


Nineteen Political Portraits 


Edited by J. T. SALTER 


OLITICS is life, and politicians and voters 

are the warp and woof of this life. It is the 
belief, contained in this book, that one can learn 
more about realities of American politics by study- 
ing the lowly or the noble politician than by 
reading conventional histories, textbooks, and the 
Constitution. Next to observing the politician in 
action, the best thing to read an honest 
biography of one, written by an experienced 
Boswell who has stood close enough to his sub- 
ject actually to see him, hear him talk, and learn 
how he functions in the democratic process. For 
the most important task confronting the people 
in a democracy, says Mr. Salter, is that of picking 
the right politicians. 


is 


CONTENTS: 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia; Arthur H. Vandenburg ; Paul 
V. McNutt; George William Norris; Robert F. Wag- 
ner: Pilot of the New Deal; Millard E. Tydings: The 
Man from Maryland; Robert M. La Follette, Jr.; One 
of the Four Hundred and Thirty-Five: Maury Maver- 
ick of Texas; ‘“Happy’’ Chandler: A Kentucky Epic; 
John L. Lewis; Big Jim Farley; Norman Thomas ; 
Dan Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee; S. Davis Wilson, 
Mayor of Philadelphia; Sol Levitan, The People’s 
Choice; Salem County and Joseph Sickler: A Study 
of Rural Politics; Anna Brancato: State Representa- 
tive; Robert Heuck and the “‘Citizens’” Movement in 
Hamilton County, Ohio; Honest Tom McIntyre: An 
Old-Style Politician. 


About 
$3.50. 


425 pages. With photographic illustrations. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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a penetrating analysis of the motives and conditions which 
lie back of human behavior. 

The problem of the long time unemployed is likely to 
increase with efforts to stabilize employment, wages, produc- 
tion and prices. It is well that we think clearly about the 
implications of such policies for those in whose case unem- 
ployment has become stabilized also and for the communities 


of which they are a part. Men Without Work is an outstand- 


ing contribution to such thought. 


Yale University E. Wicut BakKE 


Pungent Stories of a Good Fight 


BEHOLD OUR LAND, by Russell Lord. Houghton, Miffiin. 307 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Nor A FEW OUTSTANDING DOCTORS, LAWYERS AND SCIENTISTS 
have found in government service at least as good opportuni- 
ties for sound, untrammeled work as they would find any- 
where. Some writers of unusual ability are beginning to 
wonder whether this is not true for their profession also. 
Even without government reforms designed to attract their 
services, the government does today attract some high and 
sincere literary talent. 

This is apropos of a bulletin on soil conservation recently 
written by Russell Lord for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. As a brilliant and effective piece of reporting, 
the bulletin is a landmark in government publications. It 
tells what we Americans have done to waste the resources of 
America’s earth, and what the soil conservationists are now 
doing to repair the ravages. 

But some of the best material could not be used in a com- 
paratively short bulletin, so Russell Lord took the whole 
thing and made a book of it. Behold Our Land is the book. 

In a series of brief sketches, which the author modestly 
calls “field notes,” it swings from the creation of earth up to 
today, and from northeast Maine to southwest California. It 
is full of stories of people, some tragic, some humorous, all 
pungent. It is full of vivid descriptions of our immensely 
varied American landscape,, which Russell Lord knows and 
loves well. And it gives the reader a great respect and liking 


for those “soil rangers” who are the counterpart, in another _ 


field, of De Kruif’s hunger fighters and microbe hunters. 
Cooperating with thousands of American farmers, these 

men are working out new patterns of cultivation and soil pro- 

tection that are beginning to change the look of American 


farming. What they are doing in effect is to bring agricul- — 


tural practice into line with nature’s own conserving princi- 
ples, which we have recklessly disregarded. With their help, 
farmers are beginning what promises to be the biggest fight 
for better use of our basic resources that this country has 
seen. 

Russell Lord makes this evident in a book that is civilized 
and beautifully written, yet never loses its punch. 
Washington, D. C. Gove HampipcE 


Via Media Americana 


ROADS TO A NEW AMERICA, by David Cushman Coyle. Little, Brown. 

390 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Davin CusHMAN CoYLE HAS THE ADVANTAGE, AT LEAST FOR 
the general reader, of coming at economic study with a 
freshness of approach and vocabulary which are appealing, 
whatever one’s appraisal of his ideas. Like Stuart Chase, he 
insists upon centering on the realities of human needs rather 
than thinking about preconceptions of monetary or account- 
ing reckoning. The influence of the English writer, Fred 
Henderson, and his disturbing book, The Economic Conse- 
quences of Power Production, is apparent. 

The ideas, however, are in their combination a synthesis 
unlike either of the above writers in total result. Mr. Coyle 
combines a shrewd, nineteenth century Yankee love of indi- 
vidualism at its best with a desire to hold all capitalistic 
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gains, with a sense for the need of an increasing body of 
public services, with a grasp of the difficulties of assuring 
that the new technology gets full and beneficial use despite 
the present restrictions on consumer purchasing power. 

Essentially, this book is the best single exposition of the 
rationale of the New Deal I have seen. For this very reason 
it is a book which business men should read and study. For, 
essentially also, the book is an effort to set forth how capital- 
ism can be made to work. Conceivably, if enough business 
leaders of enterprises large and small could quickly enough 
agree as to the wisdom of these roads to a new America, it 
might come in the author’s terms. But he does not attempt 
to envisage what may happen if business is indifferent to or 
obstructive of ideas of internal reform which might recon- 
cile individual enterprise with maximum consumer service. 
And such indifference or obstruction seems to this reviewer 
the more likely actuality of the immediate future. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this book is its 
frankly plural approach. It correctly points out that six 
different economic systems or frames of effort and control 


already operate simultaneously in our economy. And in the 


retention of all six and the balancing and interplay of their 
forces and activities, the author sees the possibilities of indi- 
vidual freedom being best assured. 

His ideas about economic planning as broad policy plan- 
ning, under which much latitude is given for divergence in 
details of operation, is suggestive and a useful addition to the 
exploratory thinking about the planning concept which is 
now afoot among scattered but sober-minded groups. 

Professional economists will find Mr. Coyle a little cavalier 
‘with their pet ideas and premises. But the book’s utility lies 
less in the closeness of its reasoning than in its total outlook, 
its occasional flashes of fresh insight about weaknesses in 
our present system, its central concern for personal freedom 
and its pluralism about the scientific, functional value of 
several kinds of economic motivation all operating at once. 

As a consulting engineer, Mr. Coyle stresses operational 
phases of reform, just as George Counts, who is a teacher, 
in his recent The Prospects of American Democracy stresses 
the educational phases. The fact is we need the correctives 
and the suggestions of varying approaches in our efforts at 
reconstruction. And to this process of pooling and choosing 
the via media Americana, Mr. Coyle brings a contribution 
which has its special and unique value. 


New York Orpway Trap 


The Vermont Way 


SPEAKING FROM VERMONT, by George D. Aiken. Stokes. 233 pp. 

Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

WRITTEN IN A STYLE CLEAR, SIMPLE AND HOMELY, AND SUR- 
charged with dry Yankee wit, Governor Aiken tells us once 
more, as Ethan Allen did years ago, that the Gods of the 
Valleys are not the Gods of the Hills—particularly not just 
now. Anyone, however, who anticipates that the voice of 
Vermont as it comes from its governor is just a call to reac- 
tion against the agonies of a changing world will find him- 
self agreeably surprised. Would you expect, for example, that 
the chief magistrate of the most self-reliant of the American 
states would say this about the social security act: 

“Our social security program now provides unemployment 
insurance for limited periods to cushion the shock which un- 
employment invariably brings to our economic system. . . . 
We recognize that its imperfections are many, that its in- 
justices are too numerous; but recognizing the existence of 
these failings is winning half the battle to make the program 
more workable. The principles of social security are here to 
stay.” : 

This book is not in any sense a political tract. It is a 
friendly exposition of a philosophy of living adapted to new 
conditions but in accordance with the dictates of the Gods of 


Should Public Schools 
Be Federally Subsidized m 


Should Government 
°? Regulate Wages 
| 

and Hours 


What Next for “> 
the Tenant Farmer ® 


HE above are but three of the twenty-six 

timely and important national and inter- 
national problems discussed during the 1937- 
38 season of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. Among the seventy-two well known and 
expert speakers who appeared were: Charlotte 
Carr, Stanley Reed, Wendell L. Willkie, Max 
Lerner, Maury Maverick, Homer Martin, John 
T. Flynn, Frank R. Kent, James G. McDon- 
ald, Sherwood Eddy and Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach. 


Now America’s Town Meeting of the Air is 
back on the air for its fourth season. Once 
again you can hear these stimulating programs 
every Thursday evening over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s blue network, from 
9:30 to 10:30, E. S. T. 


And once again you can have a permanent 
record of the broadcasts. For the fourth year, 
there will be published in magazine form, un- 
der the title, Town Meeting, all the speeches; 
all the questions which the audience asks of 
the speakers; and all the answers, which are 
given extemporaneously. In addition, each is- 
sue contains an especially prepared bibliog- 
raphy. There will be 26 weekly issues of 
Town Meeting. The subscription price is only 
$2.50. Several thousand persons subscribed 
to Volume III. Order your subscription for 
Volume IV now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| eS ELSES SP EGE a 2 EE SE EASE tS I I EI EI  ESELSID 
nS a SS ES ET SE SSS, 


Town Meeting, c/o Columbia University Press 
Box C228, 2960 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed is $2.50. Please enter my subscription to 
Volume IV of Town Meeting and send me the 26 issues 
as they appear. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


i 


NEW TRENDS IN GROUP WORK 


Edited by Joshua Lieberman. Articles by 19 out- 
standing leaders in the field—selected for their freshness 
of insight into essential problems, and supplying a unified 
picture of the group-work frontiers. This book points 
the way to translating the objectives of group work into 
terms of processes and relationships. Invaluable to the 
group leader, social worker, and teacher. Cloth, $2.00 


HOW TO BE A 
RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN 


By Roy V. and Eliza G. Wright. This detailed analysis 
of how to be a responsible citizen is of striking importance 
for an era when a threatened democracy needs more 
responsible citizens, more democracy. It points out to 
the citizen how to discharge his civic duties, how to take 
a reasonable and intelligent interest in the conduct and 
operation of government. Precise information is given 
as to what the citizen must do to help insure good govern- 
ment and its continuance. Cloth, $2.00 


WHEN HOME AND 
SCHOOL GET TOGETHER 


By Tracy W. Redding. A stimulating, idea-filled book 
on the vital part parent-teacher associations can play in 
character education, by a man with twenty years of inti- 
mate association with boys and girls in voluntary rela- 
tionships. Haxrorp E. orcoee: of Yale University, 
says: ‘It is a boon to find a discussion of education . . . 
in the language of daily human talk . . . Rich wisdom, 
understanding .. . and a wealth of suggestions make this 
book enjoyable and practically valuable.’”’ Boards, $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


Have you heard about 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS? 


Unbiased, easy-to-understand presentations of the 
FACTS underlying current social and economic 
problems. Only 10¢ each. 


Are you taking advantage of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS? 


In a few minutes they give you comprehensive, up- 
to-date information that would take hours to 
acquire in any other way. A thoroughly sound basis 
on which to form your opinions on today’s most 
pressing problems. 


Are you using 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS? 


In teaching, public speaking, social work, group 
study, political endeavor, newspaper and magazine 
work these pamphlets supply the shortest cut to 
facts and figures on problems in the public eye. 
Librarians report them in constant use. 


Have you subscribed to 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS? 


Get each new one as issued. Recent pamphlets 
include: BreninD THE SyYpHILiIs CAMPAIGN; THIS 
QuEsTION OF RELIEF; Doctors, DoLLARS AND 
DisEAsE; WxHy WomEN Work; YOUTH IN THE 
Worwp oF Topay. 10¢each. $3.00 for 36 different 


pamphlets. Write for complete descriptive list. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
8 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


the Hills. Mainly this book is a new viewpoint, a testing of 
the ways and means of current social programs and panaceas 
from the standpoint of a true representative of a state which 
has always believed in self-reliance, in the adjustment of man 
by his own efforts to his environment, in the happiness of 
farming not as a business but as a way of life—and in paying 
your bills. The author covers many aspects of current life. 
One of the subtle dangers of the book is that if it is 
approached in the spirit in which it is written there is some- 
thing quite insidious about this Vermont philosophy of life 
as it is lived in the hills and as Governor Aiken expounds it, 
particularly in the chapter entitled The Worth of Living. 
One unconsciously begins to speculate about buying one of 
those Vermont farms. It does seem a nice place to go, with a 
friendly atmosphere, and a sane attitude towards living. 
The Law of the Hills is not obsolete or anachronistic. It is 
part of the primitive force of America; it is a force still to be 
reckoned with in the evolution of a better American way of 
life. This book tells you about it, and tells it well. 
New York Gerorce W. ALcER 


The Peace Movement 


WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN, by C. E. Raven. Macmillan. 185 pp. Price 
$1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A WARM HEART AND A COOL INTELLECT PRODUCED THIS COM- 
petent book on War and the Christian. The development 
of the peace movement, its problems, weaknesses, failures and 
growing solidarity is traced with insight and accuracy. An 
aroused and enlightened conscience speaks with moral author- 
ity in these pages. 

War is discussed, not in isolation, but in relation to the 
purpose of the state. It is linked with other sinful elements 
in social life which require special treatment. War is not a 
lone instrument of hell. Canon Raven lays the ‘ax at the root 
of the tree of all social evils. 

Probably no proponent of Christian participation in war 
has given a clearer statement of the arguments for such a 
choice or answered more carefully the question, “Is there a 
middle way?” The Renunciation of War carries to full ex- 
pression the method of sacrifice, the author’s position. 
Westport, Conn. Ricuarp T. ELiiorr 


A Poet in The Sky 


LISTEN! THE WIND, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 275 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

How one tikes ANNE LinpBERGH! CoUNTLESs PHOTOGRAPHS 

come to mind of that small figure making long strides away 

from or towards a plane, a wren of a woman who fades out 

of the public gaze as fast as stout shoes will take her. Her 

eyes are the most noticeable thing about her. 

Listen! The Wind, says Charles Lindbergh in the fore- 
word to her new book, “is a true and accurate account of 
various incidents which occurred in flying from Africa to 
South America—” ten days out of a six months’ survey trip 
of the Atlantic air routes in 1933. “To take off with full 
tanks we needed a good wind and a long stretch of sheltered 
water.” 

That is the prose of this narrative in a nutshell, title and 
all. But this is no prosy book. Like North to the Orient, that 
other slender book by Mrs. Lindbergh, it is something to 
savor slowly, to gloat over without hurrying on to the end 
—like a child with a jewel-colored lollipop. It has the artistry 
of a piece of fiction, this story of two mortals bound by the 
whim of the uncontrollable wind. There is struggle, suspense, 
and gamut of emotions, fatigue, pity, humor, discouragement, 
fear, relief. The three parts of the book deal with three 
strange places: a dreary island off the coast of Africa (pov- 
erty, dust, bedbugs); an English colony in Gambia (lav- 
ender-scented soap, fezzes); and sixteen hours in the plane 
over the ocean, bound Brazil. Much of the writing is vivid: 
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“his words, robbed of all push of sincerity, wilted like flags 
in a dropping wind,” to take an example at random. 

Yet everything essential to the record is there—the avia- 
tor’s prose—the equipment, care of the plane, the calcula- 
tions, radio communications. These details, like the whole 
narrative, sparkle with the color of Anne Lindbergh’s per- 
sonality. She shares her joy in little things, and great; her 
sense of fun; the compulsion in the hazardous life. We know 
the writer for a lovely human being, gallant, gay, sensitive, 
considerate, disciplined. Fiorence Logs Kettoce 


The Environment for Invention 


MARCH OF THE IRON MEN: A Socrat History or Union THRouGH 
INVENTION, by Roger Burlingame. Scribner. 500 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

THIs BOOK Is NOT A HISTORY OF THE UNiTED STATES, A HISTORY 

of inventions, a story of the lives of inventors, an account of 

the place of inventions in technology, nor an analysis of the 


influence of technology on the social structure and processes. 


Something of each of these, it is a novelist’s account, com- ' 


posed with an artist’s eye for the mass, of the evolution of the 
social pattern that produced a United States from separate 
colonies, told in terms of the factor which the author believes 
to have been of first importance—technical invention. The 
division of the book into sections gives the historical frame: 
The Colonial Period, Revolution, The New Federation, Ex- 
pansion, The Individualist Period, Unity. The four chapters 
of the section on the Revolution suggest the mode of selec- 
tion of technological items: Revolution in England; Iron and 
Discontent; The Pennsylvania Rifle; War and Invention. 
Within such a frame the author paints a picture of the 
response of ingenuity to environment that is fascinating 
reading. 

He considers inadequate Farquhar’s adage that necessity 
is the mother of invention. One infers that he might prefer 
the statement that the social milieu is the mother and neces- 
sity the father. This allows for the appearance of an occa- 
sional technological infant when necessity is not at home, yet 
accounts for most of the family of inventions. Throughout 
the history of the United States necessity, the father, has 
appeared in two principal guises: the need to conquer dis- 
tance and the need to compensate for shortage of labor. 
Milieu, the mother, has appeared in a thousand and one 
guises, each made of the materials of a particular moment 
in the evolution of a society. Although Cyrus McCormick 
probably inherited the idea of the horse-reaper, it was he who, 
business minded, perceived opportunity in the production 
capacity, restriction by labor shortage, and the need for 
mechanical equipment in the areas of relatively level, fertile 
soils then being brought into a world market by new devices 
of transportation. 


New York H. S. Person 


Those Nova Scotia Co-ops 


THE LORD HELPS THOSE... by Bertram B. Fowler. Vanguard, 180 
pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
For SEVERAL YEARS NOW THE COOPERATIVE WORLD IN AMERICA 
and Canada has been talking enthusiastically about the work 
that St. Francis Xavier University has been doing among the 
fishermen of Nova Scotia. The Lord Helps Those, if not the 
most interesting factual work on the subject, certainly could 
scarcely be matched in its unbounded enthusiasm. Mr. Fow- 
ler leaves one at the end more with the feeling that in Nova 
Scotia he has found a new justification for his enthusiasms 
over cooperation, rather than that he has presented a clear 
picture of the conditions. On the other hand he lashes out 
viciously at all phases of our educational and financial set-up, 
as if seeing it in all its futility as compared with the true 
education carried on among these Nova Scotian fishermen. The 
net result is that one moves from intense blame to stirring 


Written by Psychiatrists—and Recommended 
by Psychiatrists for General Readers 


A UNIQUE BOOK THAT SHOWS 


How to Achieve Harmony 


in Married Life 


New —Scientific— Authoritative 


dee sound and helpful book actually shows men and women 
how to make marriage the truly satisfying relationship they 
want it to be, how to free it from arguments, resentment, jeal- 
ousy, nagging, dullness, coldness or domination. THE HAPPY 
FAMILY is written by two noted American psychiatrists out of 
years of experience in straightening out marriages that seemed 
to be going “on the rocks.” So sane and helpful is their book, so 
understanding of the difficulties—and the reasons for them—in 
marriage, that it is not claiming too much to say :— 


A single 
reading of 
this book 

should have 

an immediate 
beneficial 
effect on 

any marriage. 


By Dr. John Levy and 
Dr. Ruth Munroe 


ES most recent books which deal only with the prob- 
lems of sex, THE HAPPY FAMILY delves deeply into every 
problem: money, inattentiveness, the other woman (or man), 
lack of consideration, selfishness, personal criticism, friends, an- 
noying habits, different personal interests, raising children—all 
that can make your marriage unhappy, and have a definitely 
chilling effect on marital relations. Every one of these problems 
can be sensibly met and overcome, and this book shows how. 


‘The HAPPY 
FAMILY 


Famous Psychiatrists Recommend It: 


“I think THE HAPPY FAMILY is the wisest, most scientific and at 
the same time most human book on family relationships that I have 
ever read.” — Dr. Karu A. MENNINGER 


“Demonstrates a keen, penetrating insight into the difficulties that 
arise in family relationships.” —No.an D. C. Lewis 
Dir., N. Y. State Psychiatric Inst. 


“A wealth of material presented with a rare sense of reality.” 
— Dr. OLGA KNopr 


“A very valuable contribution. I believe that THE HAPPY FAMILY 
will be useful not only to students of the technical problems of the 
family and personal adjustment, but to a wide circle of intelligent lay 
readers.” — GARDNER Murpuy 

Columbia University 


“Here is a chance to understand the problems of family life that are 
the vital, pressing, inevitable and persistent trials of every home. No 
other book deals with them in their relative importance to husbands, 
wives and children, as this one does.” 
—Lerroy E. Bowman 
Ex-President, United Parents Assoc. 


“THE HAPPY FAMILY will unquestionably fill an important gap in 
our literature on the subject and I for one will be very happy to 
recommend it.” —Dr. BerNnarpD GLUECK 


$2.75 at all booksellers 
ALFRED - A+ KNOPF - 501 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Sixty Sinclair books have surged out of seven hundred editions 
in forty-five languages. By the sheer power of idea and utter- 
ance, Sinclair has rocked the holy worlds of church and press 
and crashed the no-man’s-land of social evils ignored by less 
stout-hearted fighters. Here, for the first time, is an honest, 
sympathetic biography of the man himself, the pamphleteer, 
the brilliant fictioneer, the fighter cheered and damned on seven 
continents. Only a writer, as 

close to Upton Sinclair as Mr. 

Harte, could have given you so 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


BY JAMES LAMBERT HARTE © 


$1.50 at your bookstore. If not readily obtainable send 
remittance direct to: 


RODALE PRESS © PUBLISHERS © EMAUS, PA. 


Save money when you know EVERYTHING you can d 


0. 
Hundreds of travel opportunities most people know nothing about. Via freighters, 
cargo-passenger ships, and other low cost routes. Romantic Mississippi River cruise, 
$18; to Mexico, $30; to Europe, $65-$75. Learn how you can see a lot of the 
world for a few dollars. Send 25¢ (coin or stamps) for Complete Low Cost Travel 
Guide. HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. XF, 270 Lafayette, N. Y. C. 


Introduction By John Haynes Holmes 


Get an unusual vacation this year. Go farther, see more 


VACATIONS —from $18 


THEATRE 


"With certain minor revisions to accommodate 
shifts in foreign politics, this sprightly topical 
revue is still in the running. The lyrics are still 
very funny, the music still very snappy and fresh. 
STAGE MAGAZINE, NOV., 1938. 

"Pins and Needles’ is the new champ." 
—COLEMAN, MIRROR, NOV., 1938 


PINS and NEEDLES 


2ND YEAR e NEW YORK’S HIT MUSICAL 
REVUE e 2ND YEAR. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. at 
2.40, 55¢c to $2.20; Eves. at 8:40, $1.10 to $2.75. 
LABOR STAGE, 39th & 6th, BR. 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


9-1163. 


praise, chapter after chapter, and for my part, hoping vainly 
that one may rest one’s emotions for a few moments at least 
on some island of calm, unhurried prose to gather strength | 
for the next plunge. In the preface Mr. Fowler himself states: 
“In The Lord Helps Those I have attempted no cold, dis- 
passionate appraisal of the theories of the movement. What — 
has been done in Nova Scotia by St. Francis Xavier is too full © 
of vital meaning and inspirational dynamics for that.” 

For all of this one would have to be uncommonly conser- 
vative or unimaginative not to feel great sympathy for what 
is happening there and enthusiasm for these people who 
need no government to help them up but are proudly getting 
on their own feet themselves. Mr. Fowler has outlined the — 
various phases of the movement from the long educational 
years before action was taken and up to its numerous 
manifestations at present. There is no doubt that far to the 
north on the barren Nova Scotian coast there has been an 
amazing social and economic transformation in the form of - 
cooperation which has been unequalled in America in our 
time. As an example of what cooperation can do for a com- 
munity or even a whole section, it has no equal. These fish- 
ermen and farmers are practicing cooperation in its best 
sense. Visitors to that section relate with amazed enthusiasm 
the progress that has been made and Mr. Fowler is perhaps 
one of the best examples of these. As a Negro visitor put it, 
everyone treated him like an equal and, above all up there, 
“Nobody wants any credit.” Eviot Pratt 
New York 


A Child’s Book of War 


THEY STILL DRAW PICTURES! 60 Drawings by Spanish children. 
Introduction by Aldous Huxley. Spanish Child Welfare Association of 
America for the American Friends Service Committee. 71 pp. Price $1 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 

Many READERS OF Survey Graphic WERE DEEPLY TOUCHED BY 

the six little drawings by Spanish children reproduced in our 

August issue, drawings made during the civil war. These 

and some fifty more, striking as unconscious art, heartbreak- 

ing as childish autobiography, have been brought together in 

a small book. The profits from its sale will be contributed to 

the Quakers for relief work with Spanish children. As 

Aldous Huxley so well says, “The most that individual men 

and women of good will can do is to work on behalf of some 

general solution of the problem of large scale violence, and — 
meanwhile to succor those who, like the child artists of this 
exhibition, have been made the victims of the world’s col- 

lective crime and madness.”—F. L. K. 


Interpretation of Intellectual Advance 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS: rue GrowrH or IpEas From EarLy 
Concects To REeLaTivity AND QuanTA, by Albert Einstein and Leopold 
Infeld. Simon and Schuster. 319 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

ONE NEED READ NO MORE THAN THE TITLE PAGE OF THIS BOOK 

to realize that it is important. It is important because it gives 

us an insight into how the most renowned contemporary 
mathematic physicist regards his own domain. 

The purpose of the authors is not to present a systematic 
course in elementary physical facts and theories, It is rather 
“to sketch in broad outline the attempts of the human mind 
to find connections between the world of ideas and the world 
of phenomena. We have tried to show the active forces which 
compel science to invent ideas corresponding to the reality 
of our world.” They have described in clear, simple language 
(with not a single mathematical formula) the main broad 
concepts of physics. More than that, they have given the 
layman an exciting glimpse into the way in which science 
progresses. Inadequacies and inconsistencies arise in any 
system of ideas and interpretations—here, for example, the 
classical mechanical view which every schoolboy is supposed 
to know and every engineer apply. These contradictions 
accumulate and lead to a more comprehensive view. In recent 
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advances in science the most disturbing contradictions have 
been those between the corpuscular and the wave theories of 
light, and those between the traditional determinism and the 
principle of “indeterminacy” that appears in the behavior 
of submicroscopic units. 

For those who have no interest in technical physics, there 
is here a significant interpretation of intellectual advance. 
New York E. M. GruenBeErc 


The Family, Happy and Otherwise 


NEW HORIZONS FOR THE FAMILY, by Una Bernard Sait, Ph.D. 
Macmillan. 772 pp. Price $4. 


THE FAMILY—A Dynamic INTERPRETATION, by Willard Waller. A 
Cordon book, published by The Dial Press. 621 pp. Price $3.25. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY, by John Levy, M.D. and Ruth Munroe, Ph.D. 
Knopf. 320 pp. Price $2.75. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 
BUILDINGS AND MACHINES ARE GETTING SMALLER AND BETTER, 
but books are getting bigger and not much better. People 
write too rapidly and too frequently these days. “Pardon 
this long letter; I did not have time to write a short one.” 
Scientists are not content to cite; they must also use long 
excerpts and paraphrases. In Sait’s nearly a third of a million 
words and Waller’s more than a quarter of a million, we 
have to pay for many thousands of words written by others. 

The lady is more objective than the gentleman. She is 
content to give the data in a severe, concise style, citing and 
quoting many recent factual researches. Her historical 
“sketch” is nice work. She scarcely mentions the psychoana- 
lysts, and then only to criticize their neglect of culture. Much 
attention is given to the family and education. Dewey 1s 
her major prophet, with MacIver and Malinowski runners- 
up. Child and family welfare are thoroughly covered. Her 
next major interest is the changes in woman’s status. This 
leads into birth control, family instability, adjustment and 
the emergence of a cooperative family. Four valuable chap- 
ters on homemaking conclude the book, except for an epi- 
logue in which she envisages a world where the enlightened, 
cooperative family will play a significant role. 

Sait gives us an institutional analysis of the family; Waller 
is more concerned with personal interactions. He tries to 
objectify the subtle, subjective aspects of familial behavior. 
His text is the Burgess definition of the family as a “unity 
of interacting personalities’—a definition equally applicable 
to all social structures. His other intellectual aides are Mac- 
Iver, Faris, Kreuger, Cooley, Dewey, G. H. Mead, Adler and 
Freud—with the last carrying off the honors. 

His schema are Maclver’s four stages, slightly modified by 
adding “‘life in the parental family” and omitting the “empty 
nest” (for lack of material). The first topic deals more with 
the mechanisms of personality formation than with the actual 
problems of the child through adolescence. Here Dewey’s 
habit, Faris’ attitudes and Freud’s libido are all used—a some- 
what anomalous trinity. “Courtship” is much more successful 
in dealing with real questions. The author shows a good 
deal of insight and gives a rather systematic account of an 
important topic usually omitted in family texts, but R. L. 
Stevenson and Robert Burton are cited more than E. R. 
Groves. The marriage section is based on the doubtful as- 
sumption that this adjustment is primarily conflicting, disil- 
lusioning, and non-satisfying. I fear good old insight fails us 
here. Parenthood is very inadequately treated in thirty pages. 
Here again insight suggests parenthood is a rather sorry 


business on the whole. Three chapters on disorganization, 


one on bereavement and two on divorce, conclude the book 
except for a brief fairly factual chapter on The Family and 
Morality. The discussion of bereavement is admittedly unsat- 
isfactory, but puts our common sense knowledge into a more 
systematic conceptual frame. Divorce is discussed largely 
under alienation and the psychic costs to those involved, with 
a brief theory of readjustment. He gives little data except a 
few cases to support this analysis. 


The story of a 
“Woman of Destiny” 


SANGER 


An Autobiography 


Critics hail this life story of a woman who, 
as Pearl Buck says “has started the fire of a 
great freedom and it will not burn down and 
no one can put it out.” 


The N. Y. Times calls it: “An important 
sociological document. The first birth control 
clinic was opened in Brooklyn in October, 
1916. What it meant in fighting courage, 
perseverance, martyrdom, during the years pre- 
ceding, Margaret Sanger tells with admirable 
restraint. She writes of her experiences in 
Japan, China, India and Russia with a slant 
that is both personal and professional. ‘This 
book holds distinction for something that must 
be read between the lines, Mrs. Sanger’s 
efforts to give all children the privileges of 
education and freedom from want.” 


Time says “Margaret Sanger’s autobiography 
is one of the most dramatic stories in the his- 


tory of U. S. reform.” Illustrated. $3.50 


How do men get power 
and hold it over us? 


POWER 


By Bertrand Russell 


“Tt would be hard to imagine a more timely book. 
It is, however, much more than a book of the hour. 
It is likely to prove one of those germinal works that 
introduce new viewpoints and methods into general 
use.”—FErnest Sutherland Bates in the NV. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Dorothy Thompson says “perhaps the most 
important book I have read this year.” $3.00 
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MARGARET § 


Down With War! 


F YOU are one of the millions who say to a new 
world slaughter—‘‘No! It must not be!”’... If 
you say likewise ‘‘No!’’ to the prospect of Man 
broken on the Nazi swastika . . . If you want peace 
and Democracy . .. You belong with the readers 
anti-war, anti-Fascist 


of America’s leading 


magazine. 


THE FIGHT has since its foundation proclaimed 
month in and month out that the interests of 
peace and of Democracy are indivisible. Many of 
the nation’s leading writers and artists have con- 
tributed to its pages in the same conviction. 
You'll swear by THE FIGHT—subscribe today, at 


only $1 a year. 


- Fight - 


POR PEACE A EMOCRACY 


THE FIGHT 
268 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for a year’s subscription. 


Waller’s book is somewhat disappointing to me, perhaps 
because | lack faith in the insight method and am averse to 
literary examples even to illustrate alleged sociological prin- 
ciples. The book is more feelingful than factual. However, it 
is well written, has interesting problems and projects for each 
chapter, and probably will stimulate undergraduates to a 
good deal of thought (and feeling). 

Using almost no psychiatric lingo, The Happy Family 
describes many familial tensions in familiar language. It 
inveighs against generalizations, but makes many. It shows 
how bugaboos and taboos interfere with rational mate selec- 
tion, settling down to marriage, managing the other woman, 
getting sexual satisfaction, living together, handling work 
and money, and dealing with children. Rightly, sex malad- 
justment is treated as symptomatic rather than causative of 
spousal tension, but the discussion of marital infidelity seems 
superficial and unrealistic in view of the current mores. 
Also, I am not so sure as the authors that adolescent rebellion 
and postmarital disillusionment are inescapable in our culture. 
Nor can I agree with the alleged subconscious craving of 
children (and adults) for punishment, especially for physical 
punishment. 

The large role assigned to rationalization, irrational and 
non-logical behavior, compensation, transfer, projection, ego- 
striving, and ambivalence (though these terms are seldom 
used) seems substantially sound. There is a great deal of 
common sense (and some nonsense) in the book. I hope 
many bedevilled and confused people may gain some insight 
into their problems from reading these clever and interesting 
pages, but I have little faith that many sick psyches are 
cured by reading books—even good ones. 

John Levy must have been a skillful psychiatrist and a very 
vivid personality. His untimely death is a great loss to the 
developing art and science of understanding and treating 
personality difficulties. 
Miami University Reap Barn 


La Guardia in Flesh-and-Blood 


THIS MAN LA GUARDIA, by Lowell M. Limpus and Burr W. Leyson. 

Dutton. 429 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Tue Honoraste Perer STERLING, EARLY (1894) AMONG THE 
novels which in biographical guise created heroes of politics, 
was fiction, in which Paul Leicester Ford erected out of the 
high spots of Grover Cleveland’s career an efigy, compound 
of Sir Galahad, Don Quixote—a stuffed-shirted demigod— 
contributing considerably to the Cleveland legend to this day. 
This is not intended to be derogatory of Mr. Cleveland, in- 
dubitably one of our big if not great Presidents; nor of the 
novel which in its day was notable and sensibly helped along 
the however temporary de-lousing of American politics. 

I mention that once widely discussed and influential work 
of art by contrast with this one, in which a flesh-and-blood 
man stands forth on his own two human feet; no work of 
fiction; Fiorello H. La Guardia himself, with all, or, if you 
insist, most of his warts and freckles. Oh, yes, undoubtedly 
these two biographers like their subject, and have “given him 
the breaks.” Wherever there is a doubt they have resolved it 
in his favor. But they have had access to La Guardia’s most 
intimate correspondence; they have examined and _ cross- 
examined him mercilessly; they aver that he withheld nothing, 
asked nothing, censored nothing . . . just laid himself wide 
open. In spots it is almost indecent exposure; but the result is 
a real portrait of one of the most spontanecus, naive, utterly 
charming human beings in American political life. They have 
made him confess, and he did it with a kind of gusto, the 
damphool things, the tragedies, the two heart-touching ro- 
mances, the ghastly disappointments and disillusionments— 
the whole story, the like of which could not be found any- 
where except in this country, of the son of an Italian immi- 
grant, of humblest birth and extremely limited advantages, 
starting political life at scratch, winning by hardest work and 
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grit and fighting determination to the mayoralty of the great- 
est city in the world, and on his way .. . whither? 

A soldier (aviator) in the World War on the Italian front, 
“his service and injuries given added fillip by his sweetheart’s 
declaration that she would marry nobody until Trieste, her 
birthplace, was again Italian; a fighter @ outrance in the bat- 
tles of city politics; as member of Congress a burr under the 
saddles of even the leaders of his own party; destroyer of the 
old Tammany Hall; builder of a city administration the like 
of which for honesty and efficiency New York never saw 
before and hardly dared to dream of . . . every page of this 
story crackles with personality; like La Guardia himself, these 
biographers always see the human being and the human 
values behind the event and the official. 

Lest the reader suppose that I have been seduced by this 
story (and it is seductive enough), and have swallowed an 
exhibit of artful propaganda in aid of a politician’s career, 
let me say that I personally know this man. Beginning with 
a strong prejudice against him, I was converted by personal 
contact, by seeing him in action, by intimate and searching 
talks with him; by looking for the yellow spots that every- 
body conceals if he can and has the wit, and finding them in 
him rather below the average. J have searched my memories 
of fifty-odd years of contact with American politicians for 
his like in honesty, courage, intelligence, fidelity to The Job 
at whatever expense to himself; I cannot recall his match. I 
had this net impression before I saw this book; it describes 
the man I know myself. [See La Guardia—Portrait of a 
Mayor, by John Palmer Gavit, Survey Graphic for January 
1936.] These authors raise the question of his political future, 
but cannot answer it. So far as I know, the man asa political 
figure is sui generis. 

Every American should read this book; it is a thrilling 
exhibit of “Americanism” at its best; of what the “melting 
pot” really means. It presents in flesh-and-blood the definition 
of democracy, fighting democracy waiting for its chance face- 
to-face with autocracy, whether of the Russian, the German 
or the Italian type, or of that of the American political ma- 
chine. None of these despotisms can produce or successfully 
resist a man like this. He has to have free air to breathe; a 
fair chance and no favors. . . . In my opinion, his limit is the 
roof. But, since municipal government is the rottenest part, 
the core, of our rotten American politics, and since La Guardia 
is giving us a firsthand illustration of the way to make it less 
rotten, my personal hope is that he will stay exactly where 
he is. Joun Parmer Gavit 


MEDICINE AND MONOPOLY 
(Continued from page 609) 


This policy of theirs becomes especially grievous to Group 
Health Association when the patients need operations. The 
patients may go to the hospitals; but the operations—except 
in cases of extreme acute emergency—must be performed 
by surgeons in good standing with the medical profession. 
The result is that Group Health Association, besides paying 
salaries to its own surgeons, has to pay fees for operations to 
professionally endorsed surgeons. The result is also that a 
large number of operations needed—but not urgently and 
instantly needed—by Group Health Association members go 
unperformed. 

The opportunity thus opened for Group Health Asso- 
ciation propaganda is obvious, and it is eagerly embraced. 
I quote from a mimeographed circular issued by The Social 
Security Board Members of Group Health Association: 

“One hundred and sixty patients of Group Health Asso- 
ciation—men, women and children—are waiting for opera- 
tions, not of an emergency nature, that can be performed only 
in a hospital. This cannot be realized in any of the present 

(Continued on page 632) 


RECENT BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Morton Prince’s 


Clinical and Experimental Studies in Personality 
A Memorial Edition 
(Revised and Enlarged with Portrait and Memoir) 
Edited by A. A. ROBACK 


A remarkable volume of essays on a fascinating subject by a world 
authority, exemplifying the saying that “Truth is Stranger than Fiction.” 


EVERY STUDY A CONTRIBUTION 


Ltd. Ed. Ill, 672 pp., indexed, large octavo volume, beautifully printed 
on a laid paper and handsomely bound. $6.00 plus 25 cents postage. 


Dynamic Causes of Juvenile Crime 
By Dr. N. D. A. HIRSCH 


Formerly Director Wayne County Juvenile Clinic 


Comments 
British Journal of Psychology—‘‘An important contribution to the study 
of Juvenile Delinquency.” 
British Jour. of Educational Psychology—‘‘A significant addition to 
studies of Juvenile Crime.” 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly—‘‘Detailed and careful compilation of factual 
and psychological data.” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry—“‘The author has called attention 
to an important aspect of delinquency.”’ 
Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology—‘In general Dr. 
material is rich and interesting, his discussion provocative.” 
Well printed and handsomely bound in cloth. 
About 75,000 words—$3.25—(Postage add 15 cents) 


Hirsch’s 


Behaviorism at Twenty-five 
By A, A, ROBACK 


Loyola Educational Digest—‘‘Every page readable.’ 

Viaamsch Opvoedkundig Tijdschrift—(Flemish Journal of Education)— 
“Roback’s groote Verdienste.’’ (‘‘Great merit of Roback.’’) 

Health Digest—Donald A. Laird, Ph.D., Sci.D.—‘‘... will be especially 
interested in the story Dr. Roback tells, and which he enlivens with many 
brilliant sallies.” 


256 pages (including annotated bibliography in a dozen languages, of 336 
titles) $2.50—plus 15 cents postage 


“I Am Winning Friends” 
By A. A. ROBACK 
If your friends sing the praises of a certain best seller until you are 
bored to tears, give them this booklet as an antidote. 


A satire on a new method, hoary with age. 25 cents 


The Meaning and Varieties of Love 
By J. W. BRIDGES, Ph.D. 
Formerly Professor of Psychology McGill University 
Dr. Bridges seeks to illumine the ubiquitous love world with the search- 
light of psychoanalysis and other modern conceptions. His conclusions 
are not conventional, but they offer much food for thought and suggest 
practical applications which the lovelorn and conflict torn would do well 
to heed. $2.25—plus 15 cents postage 


Self-Consciousness Self-Treated 
By A. A. ROBACK 


is the only book on the subject in print. It has been enthusiastically 
reviewed in the press and journals. 


Every young person troubled with Self-Consciousness should read this book. 
A gift that will be appreciated throughout life. 


Your school library will need it. Public libraries, no matter how small, 
will find this work indispensable and in great demand. 


The edition is limited and there are no plates for reprinting. 


Printed on laid paper, handsomely bound; bibliography and 
265 pages. $2.40—postpaid 


indexes. 


Psychological Aspects of Jewish Protective Phrases 
By A. A, ROBACK 


CONTENTS: 


Jews Specialize in Protective Phrases, Most Phylacterisms Based on Fear, 
Evil Eye Phylacterisms, Protection Against the Dead, Expression vs. Inten- 
tion, Verbal Annulment, Typical Phylacterisms, Appeal of God, Freud’s 
Contribution to the Subject, Compulsion-Neurosis and Omnipotence Complex. 

30 cents 


Social Psychology of Hunger and Sex 
By A. E. AYAU 
A thought-provoking analysis of human motives centred around sex and 
hunger. | The relations between intelligence and income, between individual 
and social psychology, between character and personality, between psy- 
chology and sociology, etc., are painstakingly worked out through dia- 
grams and tables, and much of the material is treated from a new angle, 
in line with actual economic and social problems of the day. 


$2.10—plus 15 cents postage 


SCI-ART PUBLISHERS 
Harvard Square, 5G Cambridge, Mass. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Discussion Series 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


AND 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Edited by 
J. V. GARLAND and C. F. PHILLIPS 


This, the first volume of a new and important 
series of books, supplies the need for sound an- 
alytical and background material for the intelli- 
gent understanding and discussion of the most 
important contemporary problem. 


Authoritative, readable and compact, Government 
Spending and Economic Recovery is.a splendid 
medium for securing a well-rounded knowledge 


of the subject it treats so adequately. Postpaid $2 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 


The Way Ahead 


4 PG of The Social Frontier and of its unique 
appeal to the lay reader as well as to the educator 
are such articles as these, which you will find in the 
November and succeeding issues. Because almost every 
contributor to this journal is a nationally recognized 
leader in some important kind of socio-educational 
pioneering, The Social Frontier has become indispensable 
to anyone interested in the solution of America’s most 
pressing problems. 


THE ENDS AND MEANS OF LABOR ACTION 
by Jay Lovestone 


IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ANTI-SEMITIC? 
by Leo Lehmann 


DOES DEMOCRACY IMPLY SOCIALISM? 
Two educational philosophers (Professors John L. Childs of 
Teachers College and Boyd Bode of Ohio State University) 
debate Democracy in Education. 


BUILDING THE FUTURE COMMUNITY 

by Jasper McLevy, Mayor of Bridgeport 
Though regularly The Social Frontier costs 35c a copy, | 
$3 a year by subscription, just now you can obtain a 
five-month acquaintance subscription for only $1 by 
mailing the appended coupon. 


———a 
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THE SOCIAL FRONTIER 
Room 108, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1, please start my five-month 
acquaintance subscription with the November issue. 


MEDICINE AND MONOPOLY 


(Continued from page 631) 


Washington hospitals, because the patients want Group 
Health doctors to perform the operations. And Group Health 
doctors are barred from the hospitals.” 

One exception to this rule seems to prevail. Dr. Virginius 
Dabney still operates upon patients in Episcopal Eye, Ear 
and Throat. But he does not call them Group Health Asso- 
ciation patients. By a pious fraud, conceded te his age and 
reputation, he calls them “mine.” No such concession is made 
to any other Group Health Association doctor. The general 
situation simply is that Group Health Association surgeons 
(with the exception of Dr. Dabney) do not operate—and are 
not permitted to operate—in Washington hospitals. 

Now the policies of the Washington hospitals in medical 
matters are largely determined by their medical staffs; and 
the members of their medical staffs are largely dominated by 
the medical guild ideal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the District of Columbia Medical Society. The exclu- 
sion of the Group Health Association doctors from the 
Washington hospitals was attributable accordingly to the 
“medical monopoly,” so-called. This “medical monopoly,” as 
seen by Group Health Association members, had now com- 
mitted four “crimes.” It had tried to impede Group Health 
Association in getting a medical staff; it had refused to allow 
its members to hold joint consultations with G. H. A. staff 
physicians; it had expelled Dr. Scandiffio; and it had induced 
the Washington hospitals to exclude G. H. A. physicians 
from the use of their facilities. 


The Monopoly Issue Is Raised 


WHEREUPON, ON AucusT | oF THIS YEAR THURMAN ARNOLD, 
assistant attorney general of the United States, made Group 
Health Association into a national issue by announcing, in a 
press release which was front-page news throughout the 
country, that: 


“The Medical Society of the District of Columbia, the 


American Medical Association, and some of the officials of 


both these organizations are attempting to prevent Group 
Health Association from functioning. .. . In the opinion of 
the Department of Justice this is a violation of the anti-trust 
laws because it is an attempt by one group of physicians to 


prevent members of Group Health Association from selecting — 


physicians of their own choice. . . . The particular persons 


responsible for this violation can only be ascertained by a — 


grand jury investigation.” 

That grand jury investigation is now, as I write, going 
forward. One point in it is stressed by Mr. Arnold and, I 
think, should be stressed in the mind of the public. Mr. 
Arnold says—and most properly: 

“An indictment for violation of the anti-trust law does not 
necessarily charge a crime involving moral turpitude. In the 


present case the department does not take the view that the © 


offenses committed are crimes which reflect upon the char- 
acter or high standing of the persons who may be involved.” 


That is a well deserved cautionary note; and it is to be | 


added that Mr. Arnold does not in any way commit himself 
to the proposition that Group Health Association is a sound 


project. It might be, so far as he is concerned, the world’s — 
unsoundest. What he seeks is simply the maintenance of | 


competition in the field of medical care. He asserts: 
“There should be free and fair competition between newer 
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bs 
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a 
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forms of organization for medical service and older types of — 


practice without the use of organized coercion on either side. © 
If the newer forms of organization should result in inferior — 


standards of therapy, as is feared by their medical opponents, 
that fact can be revealed only by experiment.” 
(Continued on page 634) 
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Southern Policy Papers 


Issued by the Southern Policy Committee 
for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
questions of public importance in the South. 
The following papers are available: 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION FOR 


THE SOUTH 
By H. M. Douty 


WHAT IS REGIONALISM ? 
By Harry E. Moore. 


Price for single copies 15 cents payable in 
stamps. Special prices on quantity orders. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Channels, a practical, 


readable di- 
gest on public relations and publicity 
in social work and public health. 


Eight times a year. Subscription, $3.00. 


Pamphlets on media and tech- 
niques in public information. 
Write for complete list. 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 
' 130 East 22 ST., New York 


ECONCMIC FRAGMENTS 


by James Bann 


An excoriation of land-tenancy (ground- 
rent) designated as a great and fundamen- 
tal wrong, with quotations from famous 
philosophers, thinkers and writers who are 
in agreement or near agreement with the 
thesis. 

Price 25 cents 


R. 9, Box 120 Cincinnati, Ohio 


SHADOW ON THE LAND 


—the U. S. Surgeon General tells how 
syphilis can be stamped out. Special un- 
abridged heavy paper bound edition for a 
dollar bill postpaid. 7,000 sold since Janu- 
ary 1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 
50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOW DO OLD PEOPLE 
ACTUALLY FEEL AND LIVE? 


An unusual psychological study of old age by 
Christine Margaret Morgan 
The Attitudes and Adjustments of Recipients of 
Old Age Assistance In Upstate and Metropolitan 
New York. 13! pp. $1.50 postpaid. 
AVAILABLE FROM THE 1880 FUND FoR OLD AGE 
WELFARE, VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
New York 


The Latest Book in its Field 
WHAT OF THE BLIND? 
edited by HELGA LENDE : 
A comprehensive survey of all questions 
relating to blindness by outstanding au- 
thorities. . 
“Indispensable on a social worker's bookshelf y 
Survey Graphic 
Price $2.00 postpaid 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND 
15 West 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Periodicals 


“MONEY RAISING— 
HOW TO DO IT” 


by IRENE HAZARD GERLINGER 


Most comprehensive book yet published 
on financing of SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
$3.00 


SUTTONHOUSE, Los Angeles 


NATURAL 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Nature provides a very definite way for 
ethical, legitimate Birth Control. It is 
fully discussed and explained in 


The RHY TH M Resin (ee 


by Leo J. Latz, M.D., LL.D. Over 140,000 
copies of this helpful book have been sold. 
$1.00 at bookstores or from Latz Founda- 
tion. Send name and address on post-card 
for FREE descriptive folder. 


LATZ FOUNDATION 
1234 Republic Building, Chicago, IIl. 


LIFE AND A LIVING 
A Human Document 


A stirring factual account of the work of 
the Committee for the Care of the Jewish 
Tuberculous and its Altro Workshop—a 
successful experiment in the social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the tuberculous. A 
new concept of methods to integrate into 
normal channels of daily life patients recov- 
ering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Price: Cloth Bound 50¢ 
Paper Bound 35¢ 


Committee for the Care of 


the Jewish Tuberculous, Inc. 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Social Workers, Psychologists, Counselors 
“Fundamentals of Psychologic 


Guidance” 
by A. J. Levine 


Discusses techniques of Adjustment and 
Guidance. 
Special price: 50¢ 


E. M. PRESS 
882 Linden Blvd. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THEY STARVE THAT WE MAY EAT: 
Migrants of the Crops compiled by Edith 
E. Lowry. Foreword by Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

An attractively written study of our two million 
migratory workers. Special reference is made to 
ae eltete program being carried on by 
church, 


Large format. Illustrated. Paper 35 cents. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Pamphlets 


GROUP PURCHASE OF 
MEDICAL CARE BY 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 


A compact survey of the problem of 
medical care with particular reference to 
selected medical service plans. A timely 
report for employers, employee groups 
and social workers. 


53 pp. $1.00 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
SECTION 


Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL 


DEMOCRACY 


Inescapable Problems of a 
Democracy Demand Your Thought! 


The L.I.D. Offers Information and 
Social Interpretation on Urgent 
Questions 


$1.00 


Brings you a subscription to our 
research publication 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Forthcoming Issues: 
PROBLEMS OF THE NEW MEXICO 
by Clarence Senior 


HEALTH SECURITY FOR THE NATION 
by John Kingsbury 
TRENDS IN EUROPEAN DICTATOR- 


SHIPS by Maxwell Stewart and 
Norman Thomas 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


THE CONQUEST OF BLINDNESS 
by Henry Randolph Latimer 


The New York Times Book Review says: 


“Special workers, educators and others who work 

with and for the physically handicapped will find 

in this volume a valuable supplementary text.’’ 
Price $3.25 postpaid 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND 


15 West 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
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What to Know 
when you. 


Hr oeag 


Free buying guide tells how to 
get more for your shoe dollars 


Would you like to know what to 
look for and what to avoid when 
you buy shoes? This newly revised 
edition of the Better Buymanship 
booklet on shoes contains a wealth 
of helpful information on this im- 
portant wardrobe item. 


How to judge shoes 


Do you know, for instance, what is 
the lowest price you should pay for 
a good shoe? What kind of heel per- 
mits a natural walk and what is the 
present style trend in heels? Why is 
a good insole so important and how 
can you judge its quality? How can 
you tell when a shoe fits properly? 
Why is it practical to buy shoes of 
- medium quality for children? Does 
“‘all leather’’ guarantee shoe qual- 
ity and how can different leathers 
be recognized? 
These are some of the many shoe 
questions this booklet will answer 


for you. Diagrams and photographs 
illustrate the text which was writ- 
ten by an impartial authority in 
consultation with leather and shoe 
specialists. You will find ‘‘Shoes”’ 
a helpful guide to the intelligent 
buying of footwear for every mem- 
ber of the family. 


Copy sent free 


Household Finance has published 
this booklet as part of its consumer 
education program. It is one of 30 
publications on buying and money 
management which the company 
supplies to interested families for 
mailing costs only. If you are not 
already acquainted with these pub- 
lications, ‘‘Shoes’’ will introduce 
you to the series. The coupon be- 
low will bring you a copy without 
obligation. With it you will receive 
a list of all the other volumes. Why 
don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


,.. one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 


1878 © Completing sixty years of service to the American family © 1938 


————— 


aa 


Research Department SG-M, HouseHo_p Finance CorroraTION 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a free copy of “‘Shoes.”” Also a list of 
the other titles in your Library of Consumer Education. 
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MEDICINE AND MONOPOLY 
(Continued from page 632) 


In other words, Mr. Arnold rejects the guild principle and” 
promotes the “open market” principle, as indeed he ce 
under the anti-trust laws which he is sworn to enforce. 


bP 


Will Competition Be the Life of the Medical Trade? 


I rHinK THAT I cAN assuRE Mr. ARNOLD THAT HE WILL PRES~ 
ently see a quite magnificent display of “open market” com- 
petition in medical care in the District of Columbia. | 
Group Health Association is preparing for it by strengthen 
ing its financial and professional arrangements. Its president, 
William C. Kirkpatrick, supervisor of the tax section of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, is a vigorous adminis- 
trator. The dues charged by Group Health Association have 
been increased. They used to amount to $3.30 a month for 
husband, wife, and children under eighteen. They now 
amount—for that same family group—to $5. Applicants must: 
now take physical examinations. They must also pay an 
application fee of $5. The services rendered to members and 
their dependents are virtually but not totally “complete.” 
They do not include brain surgery or spinal cord surgery or 
hospitalized tubercular or narcotic cases. A business manager: 
has been employed to attend to all non-medical details of 
administrative routine. A $10 “membership fee” has been: 
imposed upon all members, old and new, for the purpose (if 
found necessary) of giving Group Health Association a 
hospital of its own. In short, every effort seems to be in’ 
course of being made to put Group Health Association in a 
sound competitive position. | 
And why not? It soon will have direct competition in the 
group health field from the District of Columbia Medical 
Society itself. This prospect is not far from constituting a 
local medical revolution. For importance it completely eclipses 
the outcome of Mr. Arnold’s grand jury proceedings, what- 
ever that outcome may be. : 
Two years ago, even before the Group Health Association 
plan was hatched, the Medical Society was incubating a 
plan of its own. It had already given its approval to Wash- 
ington’s Group Hospitalization, Inc., which sells hospital 
care (though not hospital medical care) on a prepayment 
group insurance basis. It had also given its approval to Wash-- 
ington’s Health Security Administration which seeks to 
adjust doctors’ bills and dentists’ bills to their patients’ capacity 
to pay and which also gets hospital dispensary care and 
hospital medical care for patients who can pay very little or 
who can pay nothing. The Medical Society perceived, how- 
ever, that Group Hospitalization, Inc. and Health Security 
Administration were not enough. It decided to go farther. 
Toward that end, as well as toward other ends, it this year 
acquired what it had never possessed before: a full time sec- 
retary. For that post it chose Theodore Wiprud of Milwaukee, 
who had been executive secretary of the Milwaukee Medical 
Society and who had given much attention to problems of 
medical economics. On October 6 of this year Mr. Wiprud 
released to the press a statement which took most of the 
public by complete surprise. It contained a point-by-point 
plan for medical care on a group insurance basis under the 
auspices of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
I have discussed this plan with Dr. Arthur C. Christie 
whose attack upon group health insurance I quoted earlier in 
this article. Dr. Christie approves the plan. He holds that 
the vice in group health insurance has been that it ordinarily 
offers a service too large to be delivered competently and 
permanently. He contends that point five in the Medical 
Society plan will cure that vice. Point five is: “Necessary re- 
strictions will be placed upon benefits so that competent 
service and financial solvency will be assured.” 
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Group Health Association officials reply that they, too, are 
bent upon “competent service” and “financial solvency.” 

The question arises: What routes toward those results will 
be pursued, respectively, by Group Health Association and by 
the Medical Society? 

1. Group Health Association admits persons of any income. 
The Medical Society plan will admit only persons who, if 
married, have incomes not above $2500 or, if unmarried, have 
incomes not above $2000. 

2. Group Health Association members are served by a 
medical staff which now has nine members and soon will 
have eleven. The members of the proposed Medical Society 
plan are to be served by a “panel” which it is hoped will 
consist of several hundred doctors from among whom the 
members may “freely choose.” 

3. The doctors of Group Health Association have joint 
clinical headquarters. The doctors of the Medical Society 
plan will have no such joint headquarters and will practice 
entirely through their own individual offices. 


4. The doctors of Group Health Association are paid sal-_ 


aries. The doctors of the Medical Society plan will be paid 
fixed fees per visit or per treatment or per some other mea- 
surement of service rendered. 

And there are other differences. The differences, however, 
as it seems to me, are not so significant as is one basic re- 
semblance between the two plans. That resemblance is this: 
Under both plans the member pays monthly dues beforehand, 
and under both plans he thereupon receives diagnostic and 
curative medical care from doctors whose charges, whether 
called salaries or fees, are fixed in advance. 


“Creeping Collectivism” 


IsN’T THIS WHAT IS SOMETIMES CALLED “CREEPING COLLECTI- 
vism”? The patients pay fixed sums. The doctors earn fixed 
sums. Where is the old utterly variable and incalculable in- 
dividualism? I am forced to think that Group Health Asso- 
ciation is already incipiently victorious. The Medical Society, 
right along with Group Health Association, is now in the 
deep forest of group action and of equalizing action; and 
the Medical Society can only hope that with its vastly larger 
medical resources it can find and blaze a better path toward 
the future. 

Current expectation is that the Medical Society will begin 
to operate its plan in the early part of next year. We shall 
then have two group health insurance plans simultaneously 
seeking customers in Washington. It will be for Thurman 
Arnold to see to it that the competition between them is “free 
and fair.” 

It cannot be wholly “free and fair” till the doctors of 
Group Health Association get hospital operating facilities. 
They may get them, as I have intimated, through the estab- 
lishment of a hospital of their own; or they may perhaps get 
them, it now appears, through a change of policy by the exist- 
ing hospitals. The popular pressure upon those hospitals 
toward a change of policy is becoming all the time heavier. 
Government employes are numerously circulating a chain 
letter suggesting that Community Chest pledge cards be 
filled out as follows: “My pledge to the Community Chest 
will be due and payable only when the local hospitals cease 
discriminating against the physicians and members of Group 
Health Association.” 

I venture to predict that hospital facilities for Group 
Health Association will somehow be secured. I venture to 
predict that all the professional medical ostracisms of Group 
Health Association will somehow, some day—either because 
of Thurman Arnold or because of mere fatigue on the part 
of the Medical Society—get relaxed and removed. And I 
venture to believe that the Medical Society will then get its 
best chance to try to make really effective criticisms of Group 
Health Association, criticisms consisting of trying to render 
a similar service in a more serviceable manner. 


When Mrs. Milano 
says “...Si...Si!” 


THE FLAT should be tidier, you tell her. The children should 
be neater. “Eh... si... si!” says Mrs. Milano. In English 
she’s saying, “Oh, yeah!” 

Her sarcasm isn’t laziness—it’s weariness. Lighten her 
work—show her how to get more cleaning and washing 
done with less effort—and she will keep her children neater, 
her flat tidier—all the Milanos will be happier. 

One way to show her is to suggest Fels-Naptha. For 
Fels-Naptha brings extra help to get rid of dirt easier—the 
extra help of good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together. Moreover, Fels-Naptha washes clean 
even in cool water—an added advantage that counts a lot 
in homes that boast no hot-water taps. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


To assure uninterrupted delivery of copies, subscribers to Survey 
Graphic who plan to change their address are requested to give us 
three weeks’ notice and the old address as well as the new. Write 
to the Circulation Department, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. 


FOR THAT 
HOLIDAY JAUNT 


see 
Travel items and suggestions 


Pages 636-637 


of this issue 


Write for the 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 


1938 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Free from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 
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WINTER CRUISES 


125 sailings to the West Indies and South 
America from which to select the cruise to fit 
your time and budget. 


Write for complete list and count on our person- 
al attention! 


No charge for any service we render. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 
ONE EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY PL. 3-2396 


LET US PLAN YOUR WINTER VACATION 


OTHER AMERICAS 


SPECIALISTS IN AMERICAN TRAVEL 
SHIP TRAIN PLANE 


Cruises and Conducted Trips 


Independent Itineraries 


OTHER AMERICAS 
New York 


WICKERSHAM 2-7959 


19 East 48th Street 


WATKINS GLEN e NEW YORK 


Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 
region. Accommodations for 200 
on 1000-acre estate overlooking 
Seneca Lake and adjoining Wat- 
kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts from our farms. Nauheim 
Baths that are world famous. 
Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
meals. Open the year round. 
Selected clientele. 49th Season. 
New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 
W. M. Leffingwell, President 


A Resort Hotel As Well As A Health Resort 


TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


Holiday Cruises 


CRUISES PROVIDING CurIsTMAs OR New Year's Day—or BoTH 
—on the high seas or in warm southern ports are numerous — 
and attractive this year. A list of all those offered would 
occupy several pages. The following gives a fair cross-— 
section of cruise possibilities, running as to departure from © 
December 16 to 29,:as to length from 6 to 26 days, and in 
price from $75 up. All rates given are for minimum space; 
all sailing dates are from New York. 


December 16 MEXICO (N. Y. & Cuba Mail) to Havana, 
Progreso, Vera Cruz, and Mexico City (4 
days in Mexico), $205, 16 days. 

SANTA PAULA (Grace) to Curagao, La 
Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Puerto Colombia, 
Cartagena, Cristobal, Kingston, and Cap 
Haitien, $285, 16 days. 

ANTIGUA (United Fruit) to Santiago de 
Cuba, Puerto Barrios (14 days in Guate- 
mala), and Puerto Cortés, $295, 26 days. 

KUNGSHOLM (Swedish-American) to the ~ 
Virgin Islands, St. Pierre, Fort de France, — 
St. George, Grenada, Willemstad, Curacao, 
Cristobal, and Havana, $182.50, 15 days. 

ORIENTE (N. Y. & Cuba Mail) to Havana, | 
$75, 6 days. 

BORINQUEN (Porto Rico) to San Juan ~ 
and Trujillo City, $120, 11 days. 

CHAMPLAIN (French) to Nassau, Kings- 
ton, and Havana, $140, 11 days. 

ORIZABA (N. Y. & Cuba Mail) to Havana, ~ 
Progreso, Vera Cruz, and Mexico City (4 
days in Mexico), $195, 16 days. 

SANTA ELENA (Grace), same as SANTA © 
PAULA above. | 

AQUITANIA (Cunard White Star) to La — 
Guaira, Port of Spain, Fort de France, — 
St. Thomas, $125, 9 days. . 

PILSUDSKI (Gdynia America) to Nassau — 
and Havana, $87.50, 8 days. 

SHAWNEE (Clyde-Mallory) to Miami and — 
Havana, $134.50, 13 days. 

MUNARGO (Munargo) to Nassau, Miami, — 
and Havana, $125, 12 days. 

MANHATTAN (United States) to Havana, 
$75, 6 days. 

ORIENTE (N. Y. & Cuba Mail), same as 
ORIENTE above. 

COAMO (Porto Rico), same as BORIN- 
QUEN above. 


December 17 


December 20 


December 21 


December 22 


December 23 


December 24 


December 27 
December 28 


December 29 


WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE SPECIAL CRUISES OF TRANSATLAN- 
tic liners (of which there are, of course, many more) most 
of the above depart at regular intervals of one or two weeks _ 
on similar cruises. I have not attempted to list the many 
inexpensive services to Bermuda, or the countless truly at- 
tractive holiday trips offered by airlines and railroads, But 
with these few suggestions, you can approach your travel 
agent now—for if you plan a Christmas or New Year’s trip 
and do not make reservations now, you are likely to spend 
the holidays quietly at home——Hersert WEeINsTOCK. 
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Vermont Symphony 
by EARL P. HANSON 


WHEN A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, ORGANIZED WITHOUT FEDERAL 
aid or a millionaire’s backing, wins enthusiastic support 
from rural audiences in the very stronghold of Yankee 
conservatism—and furthermore does its work with such skill 
that leading musicians endorse it and Metropolitan Opera 
stars are glad to appear with it as soloists—then something 
unique is happening in American life. 

The Vermont Symphony Orchestra, now in its fourth year, 
is the first and only rural symphonic ensemble in the United 
States. Of its sixty players, forty are amateurs, drawn from all 
walks of life. They live in all parts of Vermont and play in 
all parts. Twice a week they have to travel in their own 
cars as much as fifty miles to practice. William Skeeles, a 
paperhanger in Rutland, plays the tuba. Paul Bourdon, who 
plays bass, is a young lawyer of Woodstock, Vt. L. R. Ellis, 
a jeweler, and Frank de Pasquale, a shipping clerk, play the 
clarinet. 

Cyril O’Brien, the first trumpet, is a mail carrier in Bur- 
lington. The second trombone, Joseph Seff, carries the mail 
in Rutland. Each walks his seventeen miles, rain or shine, 
before going to rehearsals. Albert Flagg, bass, is a surveyor; 
Fred Keighley, trombone, is a barber. There are eighteen 
women in the orchestra—housewives, teachers, stenographers. 

The first credit for the orchestra is due to a young musician 
named Alan Carter, a student of music since the age of 
six, and an experienced conductor, who had organized in 
1923 the now well-known Cremona Quartet. Carter found 
himself in 1934 in Vermont, his health run down, harassed 
by financial and other worries over the Cremona Quartet. 

Falling in love with the quiet charm of Vermont, he 
determined to stay in the state and organize a state symphony 
orchestra. His enthusiasm inspired a group of acquaintances, 
and a corporation was formed to take charge. The board of 
directors is made up of sixteen professional people—musi- 
cians, doctors, financiers, artists, writers, lawyers. Its secretary 
is Dr. Clarence Ball, one of Vermont’s leading surgeons and 
a national authority on cancer. People like Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, the novelist, David Parsons, sculptor, and Samuel 
Ogden, politician and maker of wrought-iron hardware, 
comprise the rest of the board. The chief support of the 
orchestra, however, comes from the moderate admissions paid 
to its concerts. 

When Carter started the Vermont Symphony Orchestra, 
he tackled what most experts would have called an impossible 
job. The whole State of Vermont has a population of about 
the size of Rochester, N. Y. Rochester has a good symphony 
orchestra—it has the concentration of population and wealth 
to support one. Vermont is a rural state. Not a single one of 
its cities has the population, the wealth, the mental attitude 
that veteran symphony men consider essential. Carter started 
a movement that by now entails the staggering total of some 
20,000 man-miles of travel for every concert. 

The orchestra plays in community halls, churches, farmers’ 
granges, or whatever is available. A cavalcade of cars, loaded 
with the musicians and all their paraphernalia, descends on 
one small Vermont town after another. Recently Carter 
invited me to a concert in the peaceful town of Manchester. 
There was a traveling carnival in town that day. The concert 
hall in this case proved to be the race track of the fairground 
near the carnival. When we arrived in the afternoon, various 
members of the orchestra were scurrying like ants, erecting 
a platform on wooden horses, placing chairs, sweeping the 
grandstand, distributing cushions, pasting numbers on the 
benches of the reserved sections. 

It was a sweltering day. Players arrived in cars from all 

(Continued on page 638) 


AFTER THE TURN 
OF THE YEAR we anticipate a 


limited number of vacancies in large, 


light rooms. You are cordially invited to 


inspect them. Rates $7 to $10 weekly. 


Men and women. Dining room, lounges, 


Phone 


athletic and social activities. 
ALgonquin 4-8400 for booklet. 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


601 East 9th Street New York 
(Facing Tompkins Square Park) 


MERRIEBROOK FARM POUGHQUAG, N. Y. 
Tel: Margaret Langtry, North Clove 2-F-31 

Soothe those jittery nerves! Escape for a week-end or longer, from 
the strain of the cruel city! 

A private home—not an inn nor a_ boarding-house—can accommodate a few 
cltured guests. No sports; no excitement; but oodles of quiet, comfort and 
excellent food. All modern conveniences. 70 miles from New York, in the 
restful hills of ‘central Dutchess County. Convenient to Eastern State 
Parkway. R.R. Station: Pawling. Car meets train by appointment only. 

Rates moderate. 


Silvermine Tavern 
THE OLD MILL... THE GALLERIES 


A quiet country inn with an old-time atmosphere 

and all modern facilities . . . spacious rooms with 

private baths . . . teas, buffets and light service at 

The Old Mill. Antiques and Americana at The 

Galleries. 

IDEAL FOR AN AUTUMN WEEK-END OR LONGER 
Telephone Norwalk 88 


SILVERMINE NORWALK - CONN. 


HOTEL 


HAMILTON 


A superb hotel within pleasant walking 
distance of government buildings and 
points of interest. . . . Ideal headquar- 
ters for business and pleasure trips. 
Famous Rainbow Room features choice 
beverages and sparkling entertainment. 
Peerless cuisine. 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
OUTSID 
3 0 WITH MATH FROM $300 
FREE PARKING 


FOURTEENTH ST. AT K 
* 


See” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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VERMONT SYMPHONY 


(Continued from page 637) 


parts of the state, dripping with perspiration. At last enough 
had arrived to start rehearsing; a dozen players had to miss 
that last rehearsal, they had jobs that did not permit them to 
take the day off. 

Symphony-playing calls for perhaps the ultimate refinement 
in teamwork. The amateur musician is apt to look at his 
own score and be entranced by the tones of his own fiddle, 
but the professional player in an orchestra submerges his 
own individuality in that of the group. The amateur has 


feelings that mustn’t be hurt lest he quit, the professional - 


takes it as part of his job to be bullied in a completely imper- 
sonal manner. Carter’s ingenious plan of having some twenty 
professionals among his amateurs gives the latter a chance 
to absorb the professional spirit. At the same time it injects 
a solid core of professional workmanship into the inevitable 
looseness of amateur enthusiasm. 

Watching the conductor during rehearsal, I could under- 
stand his astonishing success in welding that group of enthusi- 
asts into one musical unit. While wrestling with sections of 
the platform and arranging chairs, Carter had been amiable. 
But he became the complete martinet the minute he had the 
baton in his hands. 

Unrelentingly he put the perspiring musicians through 
this passage or that; he. jumped up and down; he shouted 
snatches of the melody at them. Working himself up to a 
pitch he instilled what he characteristically calls “that umpff” 
in his orchestra, demanding that they not only play in a 
professional manner but that they also sit and look like pro- 
fessionals, never afraid to give them the devil, though always 
careful to direct a scolding to entire sections lest tempera- 
mental individuals feel singled out and go home in a 
dudgeon. 

The soloist of the evening, Maxine Stellman of the Metro- 
politan Opera, arrived in the middle of the rehearsal. With 
the nervousness of the finished performer who takes her 
job seriously, she submitted to Carter’s remorseless drilling 
and spent an hour working with the orchestra. 

During the rehearsal, faint strains of the carnival’s steam 
calliope could be heard whenever the orchestra didn’t drown 
them out. Somebody went over to ask the manager to shut 
off the calliope after 8:30 that evening. He said: “I get 10 
cents, you get $2; I think we'll keep going.” 

He did keep going, but that evening Carter made his 
‘audience forget musical competition. Incidentally the carnival 
manager was wrong about the $2. The orchestra, trying to 
popularize good music, charges $2 only for the flossiest 
box seats; general admission is 50 cents. Next year Carter 
plans to send buses around to collect the farm children who 
have never heard good music in their lives, and bring them 
to concerts for entirely nominal fees. 

That night in Manchester the grandstand was packed by 
an audience composed of dowagers and farmers, summer 
visitors and natives, rich and poor, white and Negro. There 
were many who had never listened to symphonic music 
before. Carter was collected and poised; hypnotizing his 
players through his own self-assurance, smiling at his orches- 
tra, encouraging individuals with a gesture here and a nod 
there, he led them through the difficult passages of Mozart’s 
Symphony in G Minor, Schubert’s Overture to Rosamunde, 
and two Strauss waltzes. 

I looked over the programs of several concerts that the 
orchestra had played in a dozen other towns. The repertoire 
is large; Carter has had the energy and the audacity to drill 
his group in such compositions as the Cesar Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor, Dvorak’s New World Symphony, Wag- 
ner’s Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde, Ravel’s Bolero, 
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Beethoven’s First Symphony, and many others. Not only 
that, but he has had the audacity to offer such music to 
rural Vermonters and make them like it. When the concert 
was over, hundreds of beaming people flocked from the 
grandstand to shake the hand of the conductor. 

This was the race track of the fairground, where farmers 
were wont to watch the trotting horses, drink sodapop, and 
listen to the town band. And here were sixty musicians who 
looked, acted and played like professionals, but who were 
home town folks just the same, adding Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Bach and Schubert to the music of rural America. 

In all the crowd none was more enthusiastic than Maestro — 
Artur Bodanzky, chief director of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
orchestra, who had drifted over from his home in Dorset to 
see what was going on. Bodanzky had heard better sym- 
phonic music; he had heard much that was worse; he had 
heard little that was more significant. ; 

The praise of a hardshell Vermont farmer who had come 
to town to visit the carnival was even more reassuring. He 
had blundered to the orchestra’s entertainment on the race © 
track by mistake, but stayed in the spirit of trying anything © 
once. After the concert he talked to me, his face shining. 
“By gum,” he said, “that beats a movie all hollow. Those 
fellows can come back here any time they want.” 


FroM THE FIRST, CARTER RECOGNIZED THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF © 
getting all his players together regularly for rehearsals; he © 
holds the semi-weekly rehearsals in two sections—one in 
Rutland and one in Burlington; only occasionally can the © 
whole ensemble rehearse together. f 
Skeptical Vermonters said that the arrangement would ~ 
doom the whole venture. Rutland and Burlington had never © 
been known to work together on anything before. In early © 
days the members of the Rutland section would hardly talk ~ 
to members of the Burlington section, and the playing was = 
often marred by one group trying to outdo the other. 
Carter’s success in welding a finished, craftsmanlike © 
ensemble in the face of such obstacles is remarkable. 
Furthermore, he is building for permanence. To supply — 
trained talent, he has started three training orchestras which © 
not only feed musicians into the Symphony, but also do 
much to foster music appreciation in their home towns. 
The training orchestra in Burlington is composed of fifty 
children, whom Carter directs once a week. Already two boys | 
and two girls have graduated from that orchestra into the 
major ensemble. In Montpelier forty amateur players have 
been organized. Carter visits the city once a month, ‘while — 
the group practices and performs regularly under the baton 
of Mrs. Frances Bailey, wife of Vermont’s commissioner of — 
education. That group has already graduated seven members 
into the main orchestra. Three other members have come — 
from the Community Orchestra in Springfield. Hl 
Altogether, in four short years, Alan Carter has managed 
to inject a powerful new leaven into Vermont life and, in a — 
more general way, into the American scene. But that isn’t 
enough for him. In order to consolidate the remarkable gains 
already made, that young man of thirty-five is now dreaming 
and talking of a Vermont Conservatory of Music, not only | 
to provide a faculty of the highest musical competence for 
individual instruction but also to feed a stream of trained — 
musicians into the ever more solidly established Vermont | 
Symphony Orchestra, and eventually into similar organiza- — 
tions that may spring into being in neighboring states. 
There is a widespread notion that only those whose ears 
and senses have been trained can enjoy symphonic music. ~ 
Carter has abolished in Vermont the popular fancy that 
“classical music” is something highbrow, and not of the 
common people. And he has shown something even more 
important—that far from being merely a matter of enjoy- 
ment, good music can be the source of new community 
enthusiasm and fellowship. 
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Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
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Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for December, 1938 


A Study of the Debts of the Clients of a Family 
ANAC E Ve eee ne Estella May Martin 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1938. 


The price of single numbers of Volumes I to 
VII is $1 each. All other single numbers 
ordered after publication date will be 75c 
each. Published quarterly, $2 a year. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
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New Emphases in Education for Public 
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This is Volume II of the Journal of Social Work 
Process, published by the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, affiliated with the University of 
Pennsylvania. Ready for distribution in Decem- 
ber. $1.50 per copy post-paid. CENTAUR BOOK 
SHOP, 204 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
GROUP WORK 


COURSES in the principles and practices of group 
work, also general courses which are basic for 
all fields of social work. 


FIELD WORK in various types of group work 
agencies. 


CORRELATED EVENING COURSES are 
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Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. O. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students en 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 41st year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Unton, Virginia. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Assistant Director, Dept. of Public 
Welfare, City of Baltimore. To assist the Di- 
rector of the Dept. of Public Welfare in the 
administration of the activities of the depart- 
ment. Must be graduate of a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing, with a degree, 
and in addition two years of post-graduate 
study in an accredited school of social work. 
At least five years’ of full-time paid experience 
in social case work in a federal, state or local 
agency administering public assistance, or in 
a recognized social case work agency under 
private auspices, either as an executive super- 
visor or consultant. Age, not less than thirty 
nor more than fifty. Salary $4,000 per annum. 
Applications may be secured from the Balti- 
more City Service Commission, City Hall, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, and must be on file not 
later than December 15, 1938. 


Experienced caseworker for medical social de- 
partment. State age, training, experience and 
give references. 7537 Survey 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Jewish woman, considerable experience case work 
supervisor and director family agency treating 
varied problems, desires position any branch 
social work. 7538 Survey. 


Young man, self-supporting, B.S.S., desires foot- 
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Family size can—19 oz. One third choice chicken 
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broth, Six cans $3.50 delivered fifth zone. 
Satisfaction or money back. We can chicken 
to specifications for individuals and institu- 
tions. Beshers Canning Co., El Paso, III. 


ORANGES 
Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $3.50 half-bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 
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—100,000 of the finest 


MUSIC LOVER records in the world, 


playable on any phonograph, on sale at 50c 
& 75¢ per record (value $1.50 & $2). The Sym- 
phonies, Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, ete. Mail 
Orders. Catalogue. The Gramophone Shop, 
Inc., 18 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Facts About Democracy in Czechoslovakia 
by Brackett Lewis 


in 
The story of the brave struggle to create and mainta 
an island of order and liberty in the heart of Europe. 


100 pp. paper—40c. 3 
ASSOCIATION PRES 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


READABLE FACTS ON IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 
Published Monthly 
24 issues $2; 36 issues $3 
Quantity rates and display racks for organization 
use. Write for new circulars. 


hold in field. Can devote approximately 30 hours 
per week. Locate most anywhere New York 
State. Present remuneration not important; 
will volunteer services for opportunity with 
constructive future. 7539 Survey. 
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SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 


Send for List $ 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


387 Washington Street 
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Classified Advertising 


Display 
Non-display 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts 


30c per line 
5e per word 
$1.00 per insertion 


5% on three insertions an adjacent cell. 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street = New York 


P. O. BOX 1224 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
PUZLETS 


Place the letters in the figure so that they will 
spell the title when moving from one cell to 


DON’T MISS THIS FIRST ISSUE 
PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE REVILO CARTER 


TWENTY - FIVE CENTS 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
8 W. 40th Street New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


mS SES FP SEE ESSE 


ELEANOR MORTON 
Elizabeth Gertrude Stern 


Program of work analyzed, planned @ Literature 
worked out @ A service to social, civic, educa- 
tional organizations, institutions by writer, 
editor, radio speaker of twenty years exper- 
ience @ Activities, relation to community and 
other agencies analyzed. 


Social Service Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A TEST FOR CIVILIZATION 


(Continued from page 603) 


protective factors do not operate.” 


The plight of the 12,000 Jews expelled to Poland last 
month by Nazi Germany required an expenditure of 
almost a million dollars at once. That emergency aid 
completely exhausted the treasury of the JDC, which had 
to send out an urgent appeal for contributions. 

Only a day later the problem was increased beyond 
conception. The horror of it so shocked the world that 
almost immediately, following the most recent and most 
savage attacks on Germany’s Jews, came news of the possi- 
bility of their rescue. From London there was the an- 
nouncement that concrete proposals for large scale emi- 
gration under the auspices of Great Britain, the United 
States and probably other interested countries were under 
consideration. Although details are not yet worked out, 
it is understood that the scheme is being considered offici- 
ally. 

While still in a nebulous state the mere fact that plans 


for mass removal of 700,000 have a basis of reality offers 


cause for real optimism. But as the New York Times. 


points out there must be a generous response on the part 
of the public, as any such plan, in addition to official co- 


operation, would require enormous financial contribu- 


tions by private citizens in the United States, Britain and 
other countries. 

Increasingly other groups are being put on the rack. in 
Germany, as witness the concurrent attack on the palace 
of Cardinal Faulhaber in Munich. Whether the victims of 
this modern inquisition be Jew or Christian, whether their 
“crime” is that of belonging to a certain ethnic group, a 
certain religious group, or one that stands up for its social 
and political opinions, the oppression has grown much 
too acute and widespread to be considered solely as a sec- 
tarian one. It must be regarded as the problem of all peo- 
ple who hold humanity and liberalism dear. Any plan of 
rescue within or without European countries must be im- 
plemented with staggering funds from voluntary giving. 
This is the Thanksgiving plea of the disfranchised minori- 
ties of Europe, to all of the freedom-loving people of the 
world. 
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“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN"? 


HE carols of all Christendom are stabbed with a 
new poignancy by the plight of such knots of 
refugees as those shown in this picture. In Europe 
the dispossessed, the homeless and the exiled have 


multiplied. The Evian Conference has yet to find a- 


formula of escape or succor. The persecution of Jews, 
of Catholics and Protestants, of social democrats and 
liberals is mounting. 


SPECIAL NUMBER 


But that is only part of the story. Not alone peace 
and good will but democracy everywhere is at stake. 
On this side of the Atlantic we are as yet the bene- 
ficiaries of distance and a time lag. 


The measure of the European crisis and the meaning 
of it to us in the United States will be the subject 
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of a special number of Survey Graphic to’be published 
early in 1939. It will be edited by 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


who was in London, Paris, Geneva and Prague in the 
days of grim decision and who has mustered a group 
of contributors, here and abroad, not only to help 
illuminate the European situation since Munich, but 
to help ignite the American spirit. 
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This is our major editorial project in 1939, It will bring to bear 
all that we have learned over the years in interpreting our times. 
It is an adventure in spreading understanding. 


Won’t you share in that adventure by spreading Survey Graphic 
among your own friends? The price is small — $2.00 for the 
first, gift subscription of thirteen issues beginning with the one 
you are now reading and only $1.50 for each additional gift 
subscription. 


A special order-envelope is bound in this copy for your 
convenience. 
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Here’s the ideal Christmas Gift! 
AT A SPECIAL CHARTER OFFER 


U.S. CAMERA Af 


MAGAZINE - AUTUMN 1938 - Noy 


FIFTY CENTS 


N39. 


U. S, CAMERA ANNUAL. Bis better than ever. New 1939 PLUS 4 BIG ISSUES OF U. S. CAMERA MAGAZINE. The mag- 


Edit ver 200 of America’s best photos, with 12 new features azine every photo-lover has been waiting for! Packed with startling 
al or section, Sells regularly for $2.90, new pictures, new features, tips, photo-data. Regularly $1.75 a year. 
U.S.C A 1 + 4 Big I f 
. 8. Camera Annua 4 Big Issues of U. S. Camera 
e 
Magazine ...a $499 Value—All for $375! 
(This offer good only until Dec. 31, 1938) 
You have a friend, a relative, a business associate. who likes or your gift list by reserving copies on the coupon below. Each 
takes pictures—every one has! Sometimes it’s a mild hobby, but recipient will receive a beautiful Christmas card telling of the 
usually it’s a downright passion! issues which follow, and signed with your name, plus an attrae- 
"For such photo-lovers, here is the ideal Christmas gift—one that _tive ( hristmas carton. Act now, while the supply lasts! 


will give pleasure on Christmas Day and all through 1939. The 
best in American photography—the biggest and best collection of 


fan on your gift list will get 


t e ( ird ig with 

the finest American photographs of the year—plus four issues ame e An nd ‘the 

of U. S. Camera Magazine, the most beautiful photographic mag- salir agazin a gay 
y package 


izine ever published. Such a treat for lovers of photography has 
never been offered before! 


very amateur and professional knows and wants U. S$. Camera 
Annual. Its the bible of the photographic world—each year’s 


U.S. CAMERA 
381 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 


edition has been a best-seller. This year it has many new features, 
a new full-color section, finer reproduction, more data on how 
the pictures. were made, and more than 200 of the year’s most 
dramatic photographs selected by America’s No. 1 photographer, 
Edward Steichen. Camera fans use it constantly for reference These are the camera fans on my gift list. Send 
your Christmas combination to each of them. (One combination 
$3.75; two combinations $7.00; three combinations $10.) My 


own subscription may be included at this special rate, 


and inspiration. 
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Add to this, four big issues of the new U. S. Camera Magazine, I 
ind you have the biggest package of photographic treasure pos- I 
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of startling pictures, all beautifully reproduced on the finest 


paper, and each with details on the equipment and technique NAME ADDRESS 
used. Also, dozens of articles by such authorities as Edward 
Steichen, Anton Bruehl, Paul Outerbridge, Ruth Nichols and NAME ADDRESS 
scores of others—telling how they make the photographs that the 
world aeclaims—and technical articles on how to select the best NAME ADDRESS 


equipment, 


So, if you want to make your favorite photo fans supremely MY NAME AND ADDRESS 
happy, see that this big U. S. Camera bundle is under their tree 


on Christmas morning. Take care of all the picture-lovers on Check enclosed Bill me later [J SG 


